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Meeting the Crisis in 
Educational Leadership Today 


Why are we so susceptible to the “educational epidemics” that 


sweep the country? We need to watch our herd tendencies in 


education and to strike out in as many directions as seem to 


promise us better answers to the acute problems we face in 


education today. 


DUCATIONAL leadership occupies a 

strategic position in the world today. 
Many accumulating factors are making 
it increasingly imperative that we ex- 
amine, re-examine and define the con- 
cepts, values, goals, methods and evalu- 
ative procedures that are needed to meet 
the crisis in educational leadership that 
is now apparent. 

It would, indeed, be a simple solution 
if one could point in the direction of the 
changes that are occurring now and say 
in the voice of authority, “This is the 
way we should go. This philosophy, this 
method, this procedure will bring us to 
the threshold of our fondest dreams 
realized in abundance.” 

No intelligent, honest person living in 
the chaotic world of today would be so 
arrogant and so lacking in humility as to 
imply that he has discovered “the 
formula.” 

We examine, as objectively as possible, 
our present situation. Our survey tells us 
many things about methods that we have 
used in the past. There are some positive 
evaluations that are obvious. There are, 
also, many negative evaluations that are 
equally as obvious’ if we care to look at 
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them. The largest and most important 
problem in the field of education today is 


the challenge that is ever-present in the 


acute struggle for the minds of the chil- 
dren, the teachers, and other professional 
workers that has created a din that can 
be heard even above the ordinary com- 
have become 


motion to which we 


accustomed. 


Search for Truth 

I am writing this article as an educator 
and a psychologist. I have been an ele- 
mentary teacher in the public schools. I 
have been affiliated with professional 
schools of education both as a student 
and a faculty member. I have had pro- 
fessional training as a clinical psycholo- 
gist and have done extensive work in the 
field of mental health. I have had many 
kinds of experiences in these different 
areas. Some were intellectually stimu- 
lating and challenging and full of 
enough material for thought to be well 
worth the time and money invested in 
them. I have had other experiences that 
have impressed me with their utter emp- 
tiness—even mockery—of hollow words 
batted about without meaning. I have 
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met and known professional people 
whose integrity and values and courage 
and intellectual stimulation were as re- 
freshing as a spring garden after a rain. 
| have known others whose lip service 
might seem impressive, but whose prac- 
tice efforts were a denial to all the glow- 
ing terms used and whose sense of moral 
values was woefully deficient. 

I have known and known well many 
children growing up. Some of them “went 
through school.” A few of them were 
educated. The same observations can be 
made in our colleges and graduate 
schools. I have become increasingly con- 
cerned with the seriousness of this prob- 
lem and I have studied it carefully for 
many years. I have asked myself one 
big question: Why are so few people 
educated to become the kind of person 
who uses more fully his capacities for 
intellectual achievement as well as for 
social and emotional maturity? 

[ flinch when I ask that question be- 
cause I am fully aware of some of the 
answers that have contributed to this 
We went through the 
period. We went 


state of affairs. 
“self-expression” 
through the 
passed through other colorful eras. There 
was the “what-do-you-want-to-do-and- 
talk-about-today” period. The “let’s-do-it- 
“group-dynamics 


“permissiveness” era. We 


in-a-group” era, the 
era, the “search-of-self” period, the “you- 
must-be-creative” period, and the “group- 
therapy-is-the-answer” period followed 
in quick succession. Every one of these 
approaches to learning had _ certain 
values that were important. Every one of 
them was run into the ground. Some of 
the approaches were getting involved in 
psychological and psychiatric problems 
that the leaders had no right to be stir- 
ring up because they were totally incap- 
able from the standpoint of training, ex- 
perience and responsibility to lead such 
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groups with the necessary professional 
competence. The search for truth, a con- 
cept of scholarship to meet the needs of 
our times, and the development of the 
independent mind more often than not 
were lost in the shuffle. 

Perhaps the tense of my verb is in- 
accurate. Perhaps we are still doing these 
things in a mad rush to get everyone in 
line, thinking the same thoughts, doing 
the same things, gargling the same 
formulas, losing our individual identity. 

As a psychologist and educator I am 
saying that the leadership that has been 
placed in many strategic places has failed 
miserably to safeguard the fundamental 
rights of every individual to utilize his 
capacities to the fullest and to help him 
develop socially, emotionally and intel- 
lectually. 

The leadership has hopped from one 
bright-colored bandwagon to another. 
The teachers have been caught in the 
web of all these various cults. Too many 
were looking for a formula to cushion the 
way and too many people were ready to 
hand out a formula! 

Even some of our basic concepts of 
democracy have become distorted. Take 
the word “liberalism” 
That word today is used to describe any- 
thing from a genuine belief in the indi- 
vidual’s freedom of thought—to the right 
for communistic infiltration in the name 
of “freedom.” There are some vociferous 
“liberals” who try to tell us what to think 
and value and do. Sometimes one won- 


as an example. 


ders if the word “liberalism” is not, occa- 
sionally, used to cover up attempts at 
planned thought-control. 

Developments in the field of mental 


health that have grown out of studies 


VIRGINIA M. AXLINE is professor of 
education, New York University, Wash- 
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of psychotherapy and the implications 
that it might have for education indi- 
cated a possible way for us to increase 
our understanding of the individual and 
so help us to utilize more fully the 
total capacities of the person. And what 
is happening now as a result of this? 
The emphasis upon psychotherapy as a 
miraculous cure-all is building up and 
some educators almost refer to their stu- 
dents as “my patients.” Group therapy 
is the vogue now. The latest slogan states 
that if we give teachers “group therapy” 
or refer them for “analysis” we will turn 
apparently 





out omnipotent teachers 
equipped by this experience to psycho- 
analyze every child, parent, fellow 
teacher, and citizen in the community. 
Here, again, is an illustration of going 
overboard for a point of view and of not 
seeing the forest for the trees. 

Psychotherapy does not provide all the 
answers to every current problem in edu- 
cation today. And it can be damaging if 
it gets out of hand and permeates the en- 
tire fabric of education. Interpretations 
of “unconscious motivation” are now a 
dime a dozen and as inaccurate and un- 
scientific as they are common. 

Out of this current vogue is growing 
another practice that is becoming rather 
common in the field of education. Some 
irresponsible “educators” are now using 
pseudo-psychiatric diagnosis in an at- 
tempt to control the thoughts and actions 
of faculty members. One hears reports 
with alarming frequency of teachers 
who have been accused of being “emo- 
tionally disturbed,” “in need of psychi- 
atric treatment,” or “acting inappropri- 
ately” when the individual’s values, ob- 
servations and conclusions were not in 
agreement with the ones set forth by the 
administration. 

Mind you, I am not saying that all 
administrators are using these methods 
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to keep faculty and students in line so 
they will think and behave in a certain 
approved manner. It does happen with 
enough frequency to merit a critical 
examination of the motives and objec- 
tives of those who employ it. 

All teachers should know that only an 
unethical quack would use such pres- 
sures to stamp out any threat he might 
feel to his over-all goals—whatever they 
might be. But such an accusation, sug- 
gesting possible mental illness, is an un- 
expected, and many times a frightening 
and crushing experience to the victims of 
such attacks. They do not know the prev- 
alence of its use for what might well be 
called attempts at brainwashing. They do 
not always realize that no competent, 
ethical and professionally adequate psy- 
chiatrist or psychologist would ever re- 
sort to such mental cruelty. It takes on 
added significance when one is more 
fully aware of the reasons why the so- 
called leader wishes to discredit the ca- 
pacities of a co-worker who refuses to be 
a blind, unthinking follower. 


Self and Change 


Some readers may think that these re- 
marks represent such a rare and extreme 
situation that it is unnecessary to men- 
tion it as a critical problem in education 
today. If it happened only once that 
would be often enough to focus a spot- 
light of attention upon it and to make 
very sure that it does not become the pat- 
tern of thought control in the field of 
education. However, it is the kind of 
attack that has happened many more 
times than once. It is the kind of experi- 
ence that the victim hesitates to adver- 
tise. And yet, if it were shouted from the 
housetops it would cease to be so com- 
monly practiced. Pseudo-psychiatric di- 
agnoses, when used by an_ unethical 
person for his own ulterior purposes 
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should be thoroughly investigated. Only 
when this practice is challenged vigor- 
ously and openly will we be exercising 
the true meaning of the rights of the in- 
dividual; and only then will we justify 
our claim to independent, individual 
thought maintained with integrity. Only 
so will we be able to safeguard psychi- 
atric diagnosis and psychotherapy for 
legitimate, ethical professional use. 

I have some questions I would like to 
raise about the practice efforts of a 
leader in the field of education. How 
much respect for human dignity does the 
person who is in a leadership position 
hold for his co-workers? How does he 
react when he is under pressure of any 
kind? How does he react under threat 
to his sense of power and prestige? How 
does he measure up when he is con- 
fronted with a head-on clash of personal, 
political and educational philosophies 
among his colleagues? 

We will by-pass his words because 
most of these persons can speak and 
write words fluently. 

How does he implement his basic con- 
cept of respect for the individual? What 
are his attitudes, values and beliefs that 
show up in everything he does in his day- 
by-day relationships with others? How 
does he cope with any crisis, large or 
small, that seems to challenge his author- 
ity? What a person practices is far more 
important than what he preaches. 

People are learning something all of 
the time; seldom, if ever, what someone 
thinks he is teaching. We learn in many, 
many ways—from our experiences, our 
observations, our studies, our feelings, 
our attitudes, and from our exposure to 
the attitudes of others toward us. 

Our concept of self is changing all the 
time. Those who would cram it into a 
muffin tin and label it will be dis- 
appointed at their failures. Human be- 
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havior is not of a nature to be stereo- 
typed. It cannot be classified, labeled, 
packaged, mass-produced and rolled out 
in a group on a conveyor belt. The con- 
cepts of self that are important to every 
human being are simple and basic. Every 
person should be able to have the kinds 
of experiences that help him develop a 
concept of self that feels secure, worth- 
capable, 


while, respected, 


valued for what he is and for what he can 


adequate, 


give to others. 

Many times we stop too short and 
think that if we can provide the kinds of 
experiences that enable the person to dis- 
cover himself and all his feelings, atti- 
tudes, observations and conclusions that 
we have arrived. Too often this brings 
only a preoccupation with one’s self and 
an indulgence in experiencing and ana- 
lyzing one’s feelings to the exclusion of 
other important, fundamental factors. 
Unless we take this self-awareness fur- 
ther we have failed. As we find ourselves 
so must we also find others who can be 
regarded as important, as sensitive, as 
worthwhile as we think we are. Unless 
we do, we are walking down a lonely, 
dark, one-way, dead-end street. We are 
seeing a shadow and not a real person. 
We are hearing our own empty echoes 
and not the sounds of a living, thinking, 
feeling, peopled world. 

All people face change every day in 
their lives. It is inevitable and unavoid- 
able. People face change creatively and 
constructively when they are free to do 
so, when they are given the tools to use 
so they can maintain independent 
thought, and when they have substance 
in their understandings based upon a 
rich background of living that has in- 
cluded in its compass the development of 
functional use of intelligence as well as 
the opportunities to achieve social and 
emotional maturity. 
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All people learn something every day 
of their lives. They learn what it is like 
to be happy, sad, successful, a failure, 
afraid, courageous, anxious, secure. Life 
offers all of us a balanced exposure to 
emotions both through direct and vicari- 
ous experiences. But, unless each person 
also learns that his responsibility is to see 
to it that he does nothing to prevent any- 
one else from having this same opportun- 
ity, he has blocked off an important 
avenue of his own learning. He has de- 
prived himself of the interplay that gen- 
erates new concepts from the interaction 
of individual differences. 


Resources Within 

The basic psychological ingredient of 
change that we all need to know more 
about is the nature of the functional in- 
telligence of the person. 

There are many, many examples of the 
resources within the individual that can 
arise to the occasion when the need to 
use those resources is challenged suffi- 
ciently. If, in education, we raised our 
sights considerably and understood the 
capacities of the individual more fully 
we would certainly change many of our 
educational practices. We would cease 
immediately the observable trend of 
stressing to the exclusion at some times of 
all other factors, the analysis of every 
emotion we think we feel. We would use 
that psychic energy to develop further 
interests, thoughts, activities and goals. 
We would differentiate more clearly and 
concisely. We would inject into our edu- 
cational practices more objective re- 
search that would enable us to get many 
of our procedures out of a few deep ruts. 
We would use what we know about chil- 
dren, and adults, and learning in such a 
way that we would pass beyond the 
labeling stage and start mixing some new 
ingredients. We would evaluate what we 
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we read, what we do. We would make 
every effort to differentiate between 
subtle propaganda and individual free- 
dom of thought. We would make avail- 
able to every man, woman and child in 
this country all the materials that con- 
tribute to genuine learning—not using a 
spoon here and a steam shovel there as 
it serves our own vested interests. With 
all of our increasing knowledge about 
personality and learning we would work 
with untiring effort to insist that every 
individual become a critical thinker and 
that he assume the responsibility for his 
individual thoughts, feelings and actions. 

There is now, sweeping the schools of 
education, an outcry that “group therapy” 
is the way to make teachers “more pro- 
ductive.” Let’s take a penetrating look at 
this latest trend. Before going overboard, 
let us consider some extremely important 
factors that must be examined and evalu- 
ated objectively and scientifically. There 
are certain dangers in this practice that 
cry out a word of warning. 

In the first place all educators are not 
adequately prepared professionally or 
personally with sufficient knowledge and 
skill to lead group therapy discussions. 
We should, also, be fully aware of the 
fact that all things called “group therapy” 
are not necessarily therapeutic, educa- 
tionally advancing, or even helpful. We 
should realize that, at this writing, any 
concept that people experience changes 
toward greater teaching productivity 
through psychotherapy is an untested 
hypothesis, regardless of the individual, 
clinical experience of some of the enthusi- 
astic exponents of the method. We should 
define the terms used specifically. What, 
exactly, is psychotherapy? How is it 
effectively practiced? How are the end 
results evaluated objectively and _scien- 
tifically? What are the over-all and spe- 
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cific goals predetermined by the therapist 
as important for the subject of the 
therapy? What is meant by the term, 
“greater productivity” of the teacher? Is 
this another way of achieving an “organi- 
zation man” whose vocabulary may 
change, but whose thoughts, feelings, 
and actions are molded by his psycho- 
therapeutic experience? 

We should underline in bold strokes 
the absolute need to keep out of any and 
all educational experiences the cloak of 
secrecy that is coyly presented as “guard- 
ing the confidential nature of the experi- 
ence.” 

The open door policy of inspection of 
all activities, plans, procedures, objec- 
tives, goals and _ hypotheses 
should be made available to all. This can 
be done—and will be done by all pro- 
fessionally competent persons who gladly 
explain the hypotheses, assumptions, pro- 
cedures and results without violating the 
confidence of any individual. If the pro- 
ceedings of any group in any school of 
education cannot be publicly stated and 
openly evaluated, then they are inappro- 
priate to be a part of the school’s pro- 
gram. They should be returned to the 
clinics, hospitals and appropriate sources 
for professionally competent psychiatric 
and psychological practice. 

In the field of psychotherapy there are 
more untested and unproven hypotheses 
that are being propagandized as the 


can and 


answer to all problems than there are 
objective evidences that all experiences 
called psychotherapy are, indeed, thera- 
peutic. This is especially true of that 
undefined, nebulous 
which is being promoted in some corners 
as the means by which one increases the 
“productivity of the teachers’—whatever 
that means. It is certainly not the answer 
to the serious and critical problems in 
professional schools of education today. 


“group therapy” 
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Take a look at the alarming and startling 
similarity of many “psychotherapized” 
individuals who think, feel, experience 
life, search for and express the self with 
monotonous “creativity.” 

Let’s stop building bandwagons and 
producing barkers with loud voices who 
emphasize again and again the GROUP. 

If we must turn our professional schools 
of education—and ultimately our public 
schools—into treatment centers, let’s start 
by vaccinating all the people who enter 
therein against the fads that continually 
invade the organization; and hope that 
they will achieve immunity from all 
kinds of propaganda — w hether it be 

called “therapy,” “creativity,” “liberal- 
ism, or any other blurb. Let’s let the 
individual think, develop, feel, experi- 
ence, grow, and make his own. personal 
select his own 





choices and decisions, 
values and goals without any helpful, 
enthusiastic “leadership” skillfully prod- 
ding the person along with the g goals all 
set and a new trap all ready to spring. 
Let’s consider how we might most 
effectively provide for the intellectual de- 
velopment of the individual and empha- 
size the need for the individual to be 
fully equipped to maintain self-determi- 
nation to achieve goals he sets for himself. 
Psychotherapy is a learning experience. 
We can discover many things about the 
process of learning from research in the 
area of psychotherapy. However, it is a 
fallacy to conclude that education is, 
therefore, psychotherapy. Let’s keep the 
couches out of the classrooms and the 
administrative offices. Let’s concentrate 
on the development of programs of edu- 
cation that reduce the repetition, the 
oversimplification, the spoon-feeding, the 
congealed group, and the pseudo-psychi- 
atric orgies. Let us replace them with 
those experiences that capitalize upon 
the tremendous capacities of the indi- 
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vidual. Let’s see what an individual can 
do alone, as well as in a group. 

We need to put the brakes on our herd 
tendencies in education and to strike out 
in as many directions as we need to ex- 
plore to find more satisfactory answers 
to the acute problems we face in educa- 
tion today. The movement must be for- 
ward—not backward. We need to demon- 
strate by our actions our ability to respect 
the dignity of every human being, to pro- 
vide adequate resources for him to real- 
ize more fully his capacities. We need to 
understand that what we discover as a 
partial answer today may be totally in- 
adequate for tomorrow's problems. 

If we could eradicate the educational 
epidemics that continually sweep this 
country, we might not have a formula to 





propagandize, but we might develop a 
more integrated, intelligent, functioning 
individual who does not apologize for 
independent thought, who is not ashamed 
of the fact that he reads good books, who 
does not despair, if he finds himself dar- 
ing to take exception to the ultimatum 
of the group, who does not feel that the 
magic answer to all questioys is psycho- 
analysis, and who’ is not terrified at the 
prospects of being alone occasionally. In 
fact, it is quite possible that the day has 
come in the field of education when all 
the teachers should be inoculated against 
fadism and groupitis and with their newly 
acquired immunity, from both within and 
outside the profession, would be free to 
seek out the truth for themselves—wher- 
ever it might lead. 


JOHN U. MICHAELIS 


Educating Children for Change 


“Let us help children develop creative persistence in con- 


tinuing to try to resolve conflicts that appear at the present 


time to be irreconcilable.” 


OUR FACETS of education for change 

have been singled out for considera- 
tion in this statement. Certain points 
about the child’s frame of reference for 
reacting to change are made first. This is 
followed by attention to selected aspects 
of two interrelated processes involved in 
dealing with change. Illustrative concepts 
related to found in basic 
sciences are summarized next. Finally, a 
few pitfalls and related challenges are 
noted. Because definitive research is not 
only tentative inferences and 


change as 


available, 
general suggestions can be made. 
A fact that must not be overlooked is 
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that children are actually living change 
in a day by day complex of experiences. 
They are a part of it and they interact 
with change via TV, radio, the press, 
experiences in school, community activ- 
ities, and experiences in a variety of non- 
school educational agencies. What may 
seem like a dramatic change to an elderly 
person is really just life today for the 
child. For example, in the 1920's an ex- 
pression of great speed was “going like 
forty” which later was changed to “going 
like sixty” and still later to “going over 


hundred.” Recently the writer heard chil- 


dren say as they engaged in dramatic 
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play with jet planes, “Okay, let’s try for 
three machs.” This is indeed a change for 
the person accustomed to “going like 
forty.” Yet for the child it is life today 
which will become his frame of reference 
for considering change tomorrow. 

Thus an individual born in a world of 
jets, TV, nuclear fission and fusion, auto- 
mation, social welfare programs, inter- 
national agencies, and the like builds a 
background for thinking about change 
quite different from that of an individual 
born in an earlier generation. Both a 
great challenge and a difficulty arise be- 
cause of this. The great challenge is to 
nurture the child’s developing back- 
ground in such a way that he becomes 
truly at home in the world today—finds 
a role to play, is aware of the effect of 
change upon one’s role, learns to deal 
with change-producing forces, senses the 
emerging nature and direction of change, 
and is not frightened by change. The 
great difficulty is to develop a creative 
and inquiring sensitivity to changes 
needed in non-material phases of our 
culture to meet problems created by 
changing from “going like forty” to “let’s 
try for three machs.” 

Changes within children themselves 
cannot be overlooked since they condi- 
tion the child’s view of change and of 
others as they react to change. Expert 
guidance is needed as children move 
from dependence to independence, from 
a me to we to me-we-other concept of 
human relations, from gangs and cliques 
of one sex to heterosexual groups, and 
from self-centered to in-group centered 
values to broader values and ideals vital 
in democratic living. Acceptance and 
understanding of changes within chil- 
dren should be coupled with experiences 
designed to enable children to under- 
stand and cope with changes within 
themselves and within their groups. The 
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child’s changing self-concept needs spe- 
cial attention so that a wholesome self- 
concept emerges as he moves from a me 
to we to me-we-other approach to others. 
Key outcomes are reasoned self-under- 
standing and self-acceptance which are 
related to understanding and acceptance 
of others. 


Basic Processes 


Children need to become increasingly 
self-directive in dealing with change. A 
variety of competencies are needed rang- 
ing from first level communication skills 
to a high level of critical-creative think- 
ing. Two interrelated processes which 
combine a multitude of competencies are 
problem solving and the making of 
choices. 

A dimension of these processes need- 
ing systematic attention is that composed 
of feelings and attitudes. This element is 
of crucial importance because of the emo- 
tional involvement created by change. In 
any given personal or social problem of 
real interest and concern, feelings and 
facts are intertwined and decision mak- 
ing typically is based on both. Prefer- 
ences, interests, tastes, likes, dislikes very 
properly enter the thinking process. The 
problem is not to rule them out, or to 
ignore them, but to recognize them as a 
part of the process. It may well be that 
the feelings of the group, or of indi- 
viduals within the group, will be of first 
importance in reaching a decision. Or it 
may be that once feelings and facts are 
both considered the decision will be 
based primarily on facts, and plans will 
be made to eliminate or control insecur- 
ities or threats to individuals because of 
the feelings involved. In either event, 
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growing competence in handling both 
feelings anc facts should be a primary 
outcome of problem-solving experiences 
that entail emotional involvement. 

Related to this are the competencies 
needed to reap maximum benefits from 
mass media and non-school educational 
agencies which present current changes 
in an unsystematic way. Analysis, syn- 
thesis and some organized consideration 
of changes in light of values and current 
problems are necessary if effective under- 
standing and action are to be achieved. 
High order: skills are involved. For 
example, skills in critical and evaluative 
viewing and listening are needed to de- 
tect and share change-in-process and 
problems created by change as they are 
portrayed on TV and radio. Critical and 
selective reading abilities enable the child 
to note recent and long-term changes 
reported by the press and in resources 
found in libraries. Critical observation 
and research skills can be used on study 
trips to museums which offer concrete 
opportunities to develop insight into 
changes whether they are related to in- 
ventions, race relations, intercultural con- 
tributions, or to other human problems. 
Similarly, participation in youth groups 
and activities of civic and welfare agen- 
cies, and analysis of materials produced 
by various groups bring children face to 
face with new developments and _pro- 
posals for meeting change. Competence 
in evaluating conflicts, sifting out critical 
elements, making choices and working 
with others to further common goals are 
brought into play. 

Because change forces individuals and 
groups to make choices, the process of 
making choices in light of sound values 
becomes increasingly important. Involved 
are such elements as predicting the con- 
sequences of various choices, clarification 
of pertinent values, reconciling conflicts 
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of values where possible or understand- 
ing and appreciating conflicting values 
where reconciliation is not possible, using 
mutually acceptable values as guides to 
choice making, balancing adherence and 
flexibility in applying values in new 
situations, and continuing evaluation and 
revision in light of acceptable values. 
While some choices will be primarily an 
individual matter, increasingly the trend 
is toward the making of choices in a 
group context. Here the individual needs 
to learn to work within a group-value 
frame of reference with sensitivity to 
individual variations. Fundamental atti- 
tudes of cooperation, concern for others, 
respect for the individual, and open- 
mindedness can be brought to bear di- 
rectly upon specific choice options. 
Without such specific application these 
broad attitudes do not yield maximum re- 
turns to the improvement of choice mak- 
ing in a group setting. 


Basic Concepts Related to Change 

Concepts related to change as devel- 
oped in the basic sciences and the human- 
ities need to be considered systematically 
in planning and revising the curriculum. 
Such concepts are helpful to school 
workers in their own search for a better 
understanding of change and as a possi- 
ble dimension of learning experiences for 
children if pertinent to a given problem. 
In order to keep ourselves up-to-date we 
need the continuing counsel of experts 
in the various disciplines. The following 
examples are illustrative of concepts re- 
lated to change in different areas of 
human activity. 

How people react to change is condi- 
tioned not only by physical factors in 
their environment but also by factors in 
their culture and subcultures. Likenesses 
and differences here and in other places 
need to be explored to points of under- 
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standing and appreciation in light of 
multi-factor rather than single-factor 
causation. 

Change is an imperative condition of 
human society, but may or may not be 
progress. As value systems change, cul- 
tures change and the desirability of 
change is appraised in light of values. 
Change has accelerated in the recent past 
in some areas of human activity and not 
in others with resultant dislocation and 
strain. 

Use of the method of free inquiry is 
essential to the making of decisions in 
light of change and to the appraising of 
rightness and wrongness of action. Deci- 
sions and actions are right if they lead to 
a better way of life; they are wrong if 
detrimental to the individual or to society. 
Each individual needs to fashion a frame- 
work of values for such appraisal and 
each individual is ultimately responsible 
for ethical matters in his own life. 
Through religion and philosophy man 
seeks and expresses values, and tries to 
relate his life to value-producing and 
personality-producing forces in the uni- 
verse. 

Increasing interdependence coupled 
with the struggle to achieve a better life 
in widely varying social-physical environ- 
ments accentuate the need for teamwork 
in meeting human problems resultant 
from change. Needs, conflicts, tensions, 
hopes and aspirations need to be con- 
sidered in light of varying human values 
and in light of varying means employed 
to deal with them. 

Social groupings develop and change 
to meet individual and social needs. In 
varying degrees groups condition indi- 
vidual behavior, induce conformity, tap 
individual uniquenesses, and conserve 
individual and group integrity. Group 
values are strong motivating forces, they 
differ greatly in various cultures and sub- 
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cultures, and frequently are obscured in 
conflicts and tensions. What may appear 
to be nonconformity to one group is 
really conformity in light of another's 
values. Effective communication between 
and within groups is essential to progress 
in coping with change. 

Demands and problems created by 
change have forced individuals to resort 
to group action in an increasing number 
of situations. Loss of individual identity 
in groups has altered not only the roles 
that individuals play, but has created 
new concepts of group action essential 
to the achievement of both individual 
and group goals. New challenges and 
responsibilities face each individual as 
steps are taken to maintain personal 
integrity and individualism in certain 
spheres of activity while an all out group 
effort is made in other activities. 

Governments exist and change to serve 
the people and to regulate certain activ- 
ities in the public interest so that security, 
justice, welfare and freedom may prevail. 
An increasing sense of brotherhood and 
concern for others is being expressed at 
home and in other places through changes 
in laws and institutions. Great civiliza- 
tions have declined because of the failure 
to meet changing conditions through 
institutional adjustments. A belief in 
progress appears to be basic to the im- 
provement of government. 

Changes in a given culture are due to 
cultural inventions of other times and 
places as well as to inventions of the 
given culture. Invention, accumulation, 
diffusion and adjustment are processes in 
cultural evolution. Increasing cultural 
interaction has accelerated these proc- 
esses, increased interdependence, and led 
to the development of new institutions. 

Rate of change in both material and 
non-material aspects of culture varies 
greatly among cultures and subcultures. 
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Isolated groups change slowly. Indi- 
viduals in isolated cultures have little or 
no opportunity to move from a me-we to a 
me-we-other concept of human relations. 

A dual stimulator-perpetuator role for 
schools and certain other institutions has 
emerged in connection with the rapidly 
changing material aspects of our culture 
and the slowly changing non-material 
aspects. On the one hand schools utilize 
and pass on material change to young- 
sters; on the other hand they conserve 
and pass on certain basic values of long 
term importance in our culture. Educa- 
tion is expected to stimulate technologi- 
cal and scientific change in line with 
material needs, yet must perpetuate and 
pass on many traditions, customs and 
norms in social areas, some of which may 
be out of line with emerging human rela- 
tions needs. Material changes transmitted 
through schools by mandate of the people 
constitute a stimulating and changing 
influence in our culture. Social norms 
transmitted through schools by mandate 
of the people constitute a conservative, 
stabilizing influence. The great challenge 
here is to note needed changes in social 
norms and to use reasoned persuasion to 
bring about their inclusion in the instruc- 
tional program. 


To Be Avoided 

There are several pitfalls or dangers 
that should be avoided in our efforts to 
educate for change. One of the most seri- 
ous is the tendency of some adults to 
become alarmed by change. If we do 
become alarmed and reveal anxieties we 
may create a real psychological problem 
for children as well as for ourselves. 
Inevitably children take on some of our 
worries and anxieties. They may even 
become frustrated, as are many adults, 
by rapid changes that are taking place. 

On the other hand if we adults do not 
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become alarmed by change, or do not 
reveal anxieties, if we can ride the 
changes as children do when they inter- 
act with secure persons, we can make a 
real and immediate contribution to the 
education of children for change. This 
calls for a high level of self-discipline 
because experiences in our past are 
vastly different from experiences in the 
present. If we exercise such self-discipline 
and endeavor to develop it within chil- 
dren they will be better equipped to 
accept and to deal with change in the 
future when present-day experiences be- 
come their past and when changes crowd 
into their lives as adults. And in our 
teaching about change let us avoid the 
creation of fears about the future and 
attitudes toward change that are based 
on hopelessness, futility, and inevitable 
determinism. 

A second pitfall is that of stopping 
short of helping children to generalize 
about change and to find a role to play 
as changes occur in home, school, com- 
munity, or in the broader environment. 
It is one thing merely to perceive change; 
it is quite another to move on to develop 
generalizations and plans of action to 
meet change. Generalizations about 
change should be developed by children 
to enable them to meet and understand 
change in a variety of situations and to 
bring order to their thinking about 
change. Plans of action should be de- 
veloped where appropriate to help them 
work out a role to play. The challenge is 
to help children move from a level of 
mere awareness of change, to under- 
standing and generalizing about change, 
to finding a role to play in dealing with 
change. 

A third pitfall is the belief held by 
some that non-material elements of a cul- 
ture should change as rapidly as material 
elements. What psychological and social 
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chaos we would have if certain basic 
values and ideals found in the home, 
church and other institutions were to 
change as rapidly as have certain techno- 
logical elements of our culture! Stability, 
security and a steadying frame of refer- 
ence are needed to deal with change. 
Frustration, anxiety, insecurity, poor 
choice making, and unintelligent problem 
solving can be expected in any situation 
in which there are no stabilizing factors, 
no operating values in which individuals 
have confidence, or no sound ground 
rules for action. The plea here is not for 
the maintenance of archaic institutions. 
Rather, let us make those modifications in 
non-material elements needed to deal 
with change and at the same time identify 
and utilize the steadying, security-giving 
elements needed to enhance individual 
and group welfare. 

A fourth pitfall is the tendency of some 
to “chuck the old and grab the new” and 
to take on an attitude of unreasoned 
skepticism regarding a given cultural 
heritage. Change for change’s sake 
emerges as their mode of operation. Let 
us recognize that any brand of authori- 
tarianism is inimical to education for 
change whether it be based on either a 
status quo or on an anti-status quo ap- 
proach. The tendency of some to desire 
pat answers derived through exclusive 
consideration of externals must be sup- 
planted by a consideration of all the fac- 
tors both internal and external that are 
related to a given problem created by 


change. 
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A fifth pitfall is the tendency of some 
to lose sight of the individual. The emerg- 
ence of groups as power elements in all 
phases of our culture, and subgroups as 
power elements within large groups, 
quite properly has focused attention upon 
group processes. And group approaches 
will be used increasingly to meet prob- 
lems and to deal with change. But what 
about the individual? Is maximum self- 
realization neglected? There need not be 
inconsistencies and neglect, provided 
consideration is given to both individual 
and group dynamics in a given situation. 

A sixth pitfall is the introduction of 
conflicting values which children cannot 
handle without developing serious anxi- 
eties and _ frustrations. Home-school, 
majority-minority, and child-adult values 
are conflicting in a variety of individual 
and group situations. Many conflicts will 
arise even though we would wish other- 
wise. But let us not add to this burden 
by introducing conflicts of value resultant 
from change which are far beyond the 
child’s ability to handle. The challenge 
here is not to avoid conflict, rather it is 
to avoid the introduction of conflicts 
which lead to hostility and threats to 
integrity. The second challenge is to help 
children develop competence in main- 
taining emotional balance and integrity 
in the face of what appear to be irrecon- 
cilable conflicts of value of a given 
moment. And thirdly, let us help children 
develop creative persistence in continu- 
ing to try to resolve some of the confiicts 
that appear at the present time to be 
irreconcilable. 
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The Teacher Helps Children 


GLADYS E. RICKETTS 


in Facing Change 


An alert teacher can find opportunities in all phases of school 


and community living to foster security and confidence in 


children as together they face the fact of change. 


FRIENDLY mother and a teacher 

looked about an attractive fifth grade 
classroom in a residential suburb near a 
large Ohio city. School was over for the 
day and the last group of children had 
gone. The mother was commenting on 
the many evidences of interested learn- 
ing on the part of the children. She 
quoted her own little daughter in the 
group as being fascinated by the study of 
housing needs in the adjacent city. A re- 
cent class trip toa settlement house in a 
slum area had stirred her deeply. She had 
taken an earnest part in making toys for 
the kindergarten children there. She had 
found accounts in books and magazines 
of outstanding housing developments in 
other parts of the country and had re- 
ported on these. 

The mother paused in front of the 
map of the United States to which chil- 
dren had referred often during the social 
studies period that afternoon. “But you 
know, in spite of all this,” the mother 
admitted to the teacher in a burst of con- 
fidence, “I can’t seem to get over the idea 
that in order to be well-educated, a child 
should memorize the names of all the 
states and their capitals.” 

“I certainly respect your point of view,” 
replied the teacher warmly. “Of course, 
children learn a lot of state capitals 
naturally as we study various problems 
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of living in our country. And all of the 
children can use and interpret the map as 
they need to locate places. But to be sure 
that each child could name all the states 
and their capitals would require a lot of 
time. Which of the things we are doing 
do you think we could omit in order to 
find the time?” 

The mother laughed. “You win,” she 
agreed. “I wouldn't want Hazel to miss 
one little thing you've been doing. And, 
come to think of it, I doubt if I could give 
all those capitals now, myself, or even 
nearly all. And I spent many hours 
memorizing them!” 


A Wholesome Attitude 
Thus in the friendly give-and-take of 
good parent-teacher relationship, values 
were re-examined and new insights 
gained. The mother’s mind was eased of 
the slight worry she had harbored in see- 
ing the changes made in education. This 
kind of interchange between home and 
school is only one aspect of meeting 
change together. But, before going into 
others, let us look first at the reaction of 
children to change and at the possibilities 
for bringing about a wholesome, con- 
structive attitude toward the changes 
taking place in our modern world. 
At first thought, we might take it for 
granted that change is accepted easily 
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by our children today. Certainly they are 
as enthusiastic as their elders about the 
multitude of new home appliances. They 
delight in the new cars and the super 
highways to accommodate them. They 
look forward to new inventions and can 
easily envision atomic-powered factories 
and heating. Their lively imaginations 
help them face with delicious anticipa- 
tion the future exploration of outer space! 

As children look back into history, 
they are impressed with the progress we 
have made in ways of living, in transpor- 
tation, and, yes, in education. The fourth 
grade class that held a day of pioneer 
school complete with costumes was very 
glad to “return” to our modern school, 
just as the class that set up a pioneer 
home in the classroom saw the advan- 
tages of modern living. Children may 
speak rather boastfully of all the wonders 
of today. They are a bit nonplussed when 
someone suggests that what we have to- 
day will seem very old-fashioned in the 
future, but, when challenged, they like 
to look ahead to possibilities. 

In spite of all the ready acceptance of 
many phases of change, children may 
feel a reluctance in other ways. Some 
may cling to the familiar ways of work- 
ing, may fear new experiences, may be 
uneasy about the changes in education 
and in the social structure of the world 
about them. While much of this comes 
from the attitude of the adults in their 
world, some of the reluctance is also a 
natural part of personality development. 

As children gain satisfaction from new 
experiences, they gain confidence in ap- 
proaching other new ones. A new boy 
joined a group of very creative fifth 
graders. As they experimented with many 
art materials, he hung back and wanted 
to stay within the security of his own 
experience, which had been mostly with 
painting. However, with encouragement, 
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he made a few trials with other materials. 
Within a few weeks he was going to the 
art room with anticipation. The joyous 
moment arrived when he was heard to 
say, “I’m glad we decided to use papier 
mache for our animals, for I haven't tried 
that yet.” 

Thus the enriching experiences that 
have so many other values, also help 
children to meet new experiences with 
confidence. The new games played in 
physical education, the square dances 
and new musical instruments tried out in 
music, the experiments that are a part of 
science may all provide satisfying new 
experiences. Any help, or guidance, or 
activity that makes secure, well-balanced 
children, also contributes to security in 
meeting new experiences. The teacher 
who provides all this in her program is 
helping children to meet change. 

As we take a look at the complex world 
of today, we see the tremendous need of 
people everywhere for skill in solving the 
problems that confront them. Many of 
the problems must be met by collective 
thinking resulting in productive action 
for the common good. We realize that 
our hope for ultimate world peace lies in 
the power of mankind to think through 
the world’s problems and to come out 
with ever better solutions. 

In the classroom, then, the teacher 
should guide her children to face and 
solve together the problems of daily liv- 
ing. Members of one class considered 
together how to protect their games on 
the playground from the deliberate inter- 
ruptions of several of the boys. The dis- 
cussion brought out the fact that the boys 
did not feel wanted in any of the groups 
and were getting even. The children ex- 
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plained that they hadn’t been wanted 
because they hadn't played fair or were 
poor sports. With understanding on both 
sides, the boys were assimilated into the 
play groups with benefit to the total 
group. Those few minutes of discussion 
not only solved the problem better than 
adult authority could have done, but 
gave the children many new insights into 
solving their own problems. Many such 
opportunities to develop better under- 
standing arise in every classroom. 


Personal Involvement 


Children should be personally involved, 
as often as possible, in carrying out the 
solutions they can see to problems. A stu- 
dent council considered how it might 
deal with a mud puddle that was causing 
difficulty on the playground on rainy 
days. The suggestions were the usual 
ones of talking to the superintendent or 
to the head custodian. One boy said, “But 
all we need to do is to carry some of the 
gravel from back of the school building 
over to the mud puddle. We could do it 
ourselves.” Eagerly they secured permis- 
sion and the use of a wheelbarrow and 
shovels. The other children watched en- 
viously while the council members took 
direct action for playground improve- 
ment! Soon they met the problem of a 
trampled front lawn in a similarly direct 
manner. Children took turns helping to 
reseed the lawn under the direction of 
the superintendent of grounds, and the 
lawn became theirs to protect. Best of all, 
they had gained confidence in their 
ability to make improvements through 
concerted thought and action. 

Opportunities often exist in a commu- 
nity for such problem solving; perhaps a 
vacant lot can be made into a playfield 
or a gully may need planting to prevent 
erosion. Conservation can involve every- 
one in some way. Water needs to be 
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paper helps save our forests. 

Children may also be involved richly 
in helping to bring about desirable 
change through such organizations as 
Junior Red Cross, Care, and many locai 
movements for human betterment. The 
teacher has the responsibility of seeing 
that the children understand the signifi- 
cance of their efforts. They can also face 
the thought that some of these are but 
stop-gap measures in a world that is 
working toward better opportunities for 
all. 

Again in the classroom, there are many 
needs for thinking together about better 
ways of doing the day’s work. “Why 
didn’t our groups work as well as we 
wished in the study of the problems of 
our west?” After the group of ten-year- 
olds had faced many possibilities to- 
gether, a new work plan was evolved for 
the next unit. Smaller groups were 
formed. More careful outlines were made 
of the information wanted. Help was 
arranged for those who had difficulty 
locating material. All through and after 
the new unit, evaluation will continue. 
These children are learning to make 
changes, to search for ever better ways 
of working. This kind of thinking may be 
done in other areas too as in planning 
better ways to master spelling or to im- 
prove the correctness of writings. 

Since our problem solving is done in a 
very real and busy world, children need 
equipment in terms of practical skills, of 
knowledge of the world around them, of 
understandings of people and happen- 
ings. They do need the three R’s and the 
ability to use them effectively. Never be- 
fore has there been greater need for 
selective and critical reading. Never have 
we had greater need of substantial under- 
standings of number concepts and the 
simple skills with numbers upon which to 
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Helping a classmate plan a trip to South America, all the children participate in 
and benefit from the experience. 


build later technical and_ specialized 
skills. Certainly the ability to express 
ideas orally and in writing is of vast im- 
portance in the sharing of thought neces- 
sary to bring about effective change. We 
know that these skills are best learned in 
actual use in vital, interesting situations, 
but that children are also willing and 
eager, when they see the need, to give 
them additional purposeful practice. The 
teacher who makes this part of his pro- 
gram effective is also helping his children 
meet change. 

The knowledge of the world about 
them comes to children in a variety of 
ways these days. The teacher can make 
use of television, radio, recordings, maps 
and a multitude of visual aids as well as 
books and real experience. The outside- 
of-school experiences contribute heavily 
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too. The children need time to talk over 
and question the things they learn. School 
is no longer a place apart from life, but 
a place in which a better integration of 
experiences may be worked out. Children 
often clear up doubts and fears and wor- 
ries through heart-to-heart discussions 
with an understanding teacher. The bet- 
ter understandings developed help chil- 
dren to face change. 

Communities change and expand. Dif- 
ferent nationalities or racial groups move 
in. Industrialization takes place where 
there was none before. The school has a 
definite responsibility to find added 
values in the change. Teachers can take 
the initiative in drawing out the cultural 
contributions of the new groups. Parents 
can be invited in to demonstrate cooking, 
colorful native dress, or customs. Reli- 
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gious groups can share in explaining to 
one another the special holidays and cus- 
toms of their religions. Mutual respect 
can be built. 

A trip to a new industry in a commun- 
ity can make a big difference in the atti- 
tude of children toward the workers there 
and therefore toward their children. A 
sixth grade class visited a mattress fac- 
tory and was fascinated by the skill of a 
woman who put the finishing touches on 
a beautiful mattress. Their respect for 
her was tremendous. In their discussion 
they brought: out that many others had 
worked hard to get the mattress ready 
for those final touches. Another group 
agreed, after a trip to a drug manufac- 
turing company, that the workers there 
had an important part in the curing of 
illnesses. 

Thus in many ways an alert, creative 
teacher can find opportunities in all 
phases of school and community living 
for meeting change effectively. A study 
of Mexico may be an ordinary study of 
life there as reflected in the usual book 
accounts, or it can become a vital study 
of change as seen through the “Each 
one teach one” program as related to the 
whole plan for better education and the 
better economic development of Mexico. 
A study of Canada will surely include the 
changes that have led to the building of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway and the proba- 
ble results of its completion. Children 
old enough to study Africa and Asia will 
be thrilled with the story of the awaken- 
ing among the peoples there. They can 
look soberly at some phases of the prob- 
lems involved. They can study the part 
played by the United Nations. While the 
study should not go beyond their depth 
of understanding—still it should not be 
superficial and condescending, as many 
such studies have been in the past. Al- 
most any study, any area of school work 
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will yield opportunities for the teacher 
who, herself, is always looking for better 
ways. 

“But,” a reader may inquire, “how can 
a teacher alone make much headway? 
Her efforts are but a drop in the bucket. 
Even if she succeeds in helping the chil- 
dren in her group to be more forward- 
looking, to learn to solve problems eftec- 
tively, to be alert to the significance of 
change, how can she get her community 
started in those directions?” Let us take 
a look at a real situation for a few 
moments. 


Relating to the Community 


Four fifth-grade rooms in a suburban 
elementary school were brightly lighted 
on a November evening. Parents of the 
fifth-grade pupils streamed into the 
building and to the classrooms. They 
looked about their own child’s room, 
greeted the teacher, and chatted with 
other parents about the materials and 
work in evidence. Then they found places 
to sit while the teacher explained her 
aims and hopes for their children for the 
year in progress. Questions and discus- 
sion were welcomed. Approval of the 
modern program was apparent. Enthusi- 
asm was kindled for the vital, forward- 
looking ideas expressed. An understand- 
ing spirit prevailed. 

The meeting just described is but one 
of a series. Each grade level meets in 
the same manner, as has been the custom 
for several years. After the meetings in 
individual classrooms, the parents meet 
together in the auditorium. At this par- 
ticular time slides of the activities of the 
special areas were shown. One other 
year, parents saw slides showing their 
own children engaged in the activities of 
the reading program. Educational movies, 
travel talks or panel discussions have 
been used at various times. Somewhere 
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in the evening, as planned by teachers 
and the room mothers of each group, 
there is a social hour. This fall meeting 
is the favorite of both parents and teach- 
ers—a common meeting ground for shar- 
ing understandings. 

A few teachers, years before, had ex- 
perimented with the fall meetings. Their 
success helped the plan grow to include 
all and to become a powerful force in the 
community. Likewise evaluation letters 
sent home instead of “grades” began with 
notes sent by individual teachers to sup- 
plement letter grades. A long period of 
staff study and change also incorporated 
into the reporting system the confer- 
ences with parents with which individual 
teachers had experimented on their own 
time. Most administrators are eager to 
make use of real teacher initiative and 
growth and to help through staff planning 
to give it more force and direction. 

Teachers in the school described also 
feel free to work with parents in any way 
that will be helpful. There have been 
craft periods, manuscript writing demon- 
strations, sessions for making costumes, 
workshops for preparing educational ma- 
terials, studies done with parents as to 
home uses of arithmetic or the evaluation 
of comic books. Parents help with class 
trips, take part in P.T.A. fund raising for 
school needs, come to summaries of units 
of study, or to square dancing sessions. 


School and community have a good work- 
ing relationship. Groups of parents inter- 
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ested in a study of juvenile problems or 
of traffic hazards turn naturally to the 
school for help or leadership, just as the 
school turns to parents whenever needed. 
There have, of course, been differences 
through the years, but they have been 
resolved through cooperative effort. The 
possibilities for change in this community 
are tremendous. New problems, as they 
arise, can be worked out together. 

Such a relationship does not just hap- 
pen, of course. The teacher and the school 
must move only as rapidly in any kind of 
change as they are able to get the com- 
munity to accept. Serious differences be- 
tween school and home would be frus- 
trating to the children. Changes should 
not be abrupt and revolutionary but 
planned carefully and worked out in easy 
stages. Establish two-way communication 
with the homes in a variety of ways. 
Evaluate with children so that they may 
see the value of their achievements. In- 
volve the parents in school projects and, 
in turn, take part in those of the com- 
munity. School and community should 
change together and the school is usually 
the leader. 

With this kind of development taking 
place increasingly, the individual teacher 
need not despair. The efforts of many in 
many places can be a mighty force. We 
all know that change today is more rapid 
than it has been at any time in history. 
Teachers have a tremendous challenge to 
help children in facing change. 








DOROTHY J. WELCH 


The Consultant Helps Teachers 
In Meeting Social Change 


The consultant needs to help teachers see the different kind 


of world that is in process of developing, and to help them 


show children how to make the most of it. 


“BEgOW THIS school neighborhood has 

changed!” thought Miss Byers as 
she backed her car into a convenient 
parking spot near Smithton Elementary 
School. Time was when serving as con- 
sultant to the Smithton faculty meant 
working in a school attended by children 
of moderately prosperous businessmen of 
the thriving young city. While the boys 
and girls had been healthy, active chil- 
dren who got into the usual scrapes and 
gave their teachers a certain amount of 
trouble in academic matters, they had 
generally reflected stable homes and the 
security of good parental supervision. 
They were children who did things with 
their families, and who had many experi- 
ences that gave them background for 
their school activities. 

Now, however, many of the larger 
houses had been made over into second- 
rate apartments, and small business estab- 
lishments and apartments seemed to fill 
every other available space. People 
moved in and out of this semi-downtown 
area frequently, and many of the children 
who attended Smithton School were 
transients who had been in as many as 
six or seven schools in their short careers. 
Most of the families lived on the pro- 
verbial shoestring. Oftentimes there had 
been a divorce or a separation, and a 
working mother was the sole support of 
the family. In many cases, both parents 
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worked, and children of almost all these 
families went home to empty houses after 
school. Working parents were tired by 
evening, and often had neither the time 
nor the energy to answer questions, to 
talk things through with the children, or 
to do things with them in the way that 
is so important for good parent-child 
relations and for the development of chil- 
dren who will grow into responsible 
adulthood. 

It made teaching difficult, too, as Miss 
Byers well knew. That was the specific 
reason for her visit that day. The prin- 
cipal had called her, saying that it 
seemed to be increasingly difficult for the 
teachers to do the things prescribed by 
the district for boys and girls of given 
age levels. Many of the books and other 
materials seemed difficult or not well 
suited to the experiences of the children, 
and control problems were cropping up 
even in the best teachers’ rooms. Mrs. 
Green wanted Miss Byers to come out 
and talk over the situation to see what 


could be done. 


A Good Relationship 
As Miss Byers and Mrs. Green began 
their discussion, it became evident that 
the principal had already thought through 
many phases of the problem, and had iso- 
lated some of the factors. She knew the 
school community rather well, was per- 
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sonally acquainted with some of the 
families through the P.T.A. and other 
contacts, and knew most of the children 
in the school. She was very familiar with 
the school curriculum, and had helped 
many of the teachers with teaching tech- 
niques as well as with materials. Also, 
she was working closely with the staff on 
special control problems, and in that way 
was getting a better knowledge of some 
of the underlying reasons for concern. 

It was apparent that there was a good 
working relationship between the two. 
The consultant was considered a friend 
and a helper, but also as one who had 
special knowledges because of training 
and experience. Miss Byers saw the situa- 
tion at Smithton School as one aspect of 
a larger district concern brought on 
partly by the complexity of today’s 
world. Other schools in different neigh- 
borhoods had problems also, but of course 
they were not identical. Home situations 
and living conditions varied, but running 
through all seemed to be a current of 
social change. It was a change that was 
affecting the whole social culture, and 
this problem at Smithton seemed to be 
one expression of that. Even though Miss 
Byers sensed this larger aspect of the 
problem, she was still concerned with the 
local school’s situation as presented by 
the principal. 

Mrs. Green was a sincere, hardworking 
person who nevertheless had a good 
sense of humor and a likeable person- 
ality. The problem she voiced was not 
hers alone, but was also that of the staff. 
It was a mixed group, of course, some 
having had several years of experience, 
some new to teaching that year, and 
some in their second or third years. Some 
saw the problem with more insight than 
others; some almost closed their eyes to 
it and tried to teach subjects to children 
regardless of the ability or experience of 
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the boys and girls concerned. Whatever 
plan was followed, both principal and 
consultant knew, would need to have sev- 
eral facets in order to be of help to the 
various teachers in a way that would 
carry them all on together toward a com- 
mon goal. 

At this first conference, the consultant 
asked questions, suggested 
points to be considered, and discussed 


listened, 


with the principal incidents that seemed 
to illustrate the main points of the prob- 
lem. Together, they tried to analyze the 
factors inherent in the situation, to think 
of possible ways of proceeding, and to 
map next steps. 

Several points were agreed on. As soon 
as possible, the principal would arrange a 
meeting of the faculty and the consultant, 
at which time the teachers would have 
an opportunity to bring up their special 
concerns and be able to discuss them at 
some length. The principal would do 
some preliminary work on this, for some- 
times teachers are reluctant to speak in 
a general meeting. Past experience with 
this faculty had been good, however, and 
the situation could be planned so that it 
would be productive. For one thing, be- 
cause of this preliminary briefing, the 
consultant could come with some definite 
possibilities to suggest in the way of 
teaching techniques, available materials, 
and new ideas to try. She would be bet- 
ter able to build on what the teachers 
were already doing, to ask questions that 
would help point up the real problems, 
and to foresee how various suggestions 
might be accepted by the teachers. 

Following suggestion by the con- 
sultant, the principal decided she should 
ask for more specialized help from the 
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guidance department of the school dis- 
trict. While she had already been using 
the workers from this office, she had not 
realized all of the various kinds of assist- 
ance they could provide. She would talk 
with the school librarian, too, to alert her 
to the special reading needs of the chil- 
dren of Smithton School. She would urge 
the teachers to take advantage of the 
child study opportunities provided by 
the district, and would help them have 
more conferences with parents on special 
problems. She herself would work more 
closely with teachers on behavior prob- 
lems, trying to help boys and girls see 
the reasons for rules and assisting them 
in working out solutions to difficulties. 
She would make an effort to become bet- 
ter acquainted with both children and 
parents, and thus be in a position to be 
of greater assistance to the teachers. 


Available Resources 


The consultant agreed to talk with the 
head of the curriculum department to 
see what variations were possible within 
the limits of the prescribed curriculum, 
and to see whether more varied materials 
were available. She would look at the 
audio-visual catalog, and try to make up 
a worksheet of especially helpful pic- 
tures and films for the Smithton classes. 
This would probably involve visiting the 
audio-visual department and previewing 
some of the listings. Since she did not use 
the materials with classes herself, Miss 
Byers was not personally familiar with 
all of them. 

She thought she remembered an article 
in a recent professional magazine that 
would give some help; so she agreed to 
visit the teachers’ library to see what she 
could find. Also, just a week ago she had 
heard a talk by a consultant from another 
county which described a project they 
were carrying on to develop a better pro- 
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gram for children of migrant workers. 
Perhaps the written account of that proj- 
ect would give some leads in the prob- 
lems of Smithton School. After all, the 
mobility of the families was one factor. 
Some of the teachers might be interested, 
also, although in the interest of saving 
teacher time it was probably better for 
Miss Byers or Mrs. Green to summarize 
such information for them. 

Together, Miss Byers and Mrs. Green 
set up several days when the consultant 
would come to Smithton School to work 
with the teachers. Because of the good 
relationship, most of them would want 
to have the consultant visit in their class- 
rooms before conferences. After visiting, 
Miss Byers would be able to make more 
pertinent suggestions that would fit par- 
ticular problems and concerns. In some 
cases, grade level meetings would prob- 
ably be requested, for much had been 
accomplished in that way in the past. 
Probably, too, there would be after-hours 

“bull-sessions” participated in by several 
of Smithton’s teachers and the principal 
and consultant. They had done this in 
the past when other teaching problems 
had presented themselves. 

As Miss Byers left the school that morn- 
ing, she felt that they were on their way 
toward a better solution to some of the 
practical problems of Smithton School. It 
was going to be a great deal of work, but 
it would be satisfying, too, she hoped. 
Working with a principal like Mrs. Green 
was a pleasure. She was aware of what 
was happening in her school and anxious 
to do something about it. Principal, 
teachers and consultant would work on 
the problem together, learning from each 
other and gaining much through group 
stimulation and cooperation. 

Miss Byers reflected, as she drove back 
to her office, on the differences between 
individual principals with whom she had 
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worked as consultant. Even now, some of 
the schools to which she was assigned 
had pressing problems similar to those of 
Smithton, but Miss Byers could not seem 
to get those principals to see the diffi- 
culties. What was she to do? Working on 
call as she did, it was sometimes hard to 
get into a school. Perhaps she should look 
again at the teacher rosters in those 
schools. There might be some who could 
help with district in-service meetings, or 
who could teach observation lessons for 
new teachers or for individuals needing 
help on specific problems. That would be 
a way of getting in to talk with teachers, 
at least. Building up a good rapport 
might help on the other, larger problem. 
In any case, she would call those prin- 
cipals who did not ask for much help 
and mention special meetings coming up 
that they or their teachers might find 
profitable. Maybe they needed a little 
more attention or gentle prodding from 
her. 

And thinking of in-service meetings 
brought Miss Byers back to the problems 
of Smithton School. Perhaps that was an- 
other avenue for helping the Smithton 
teachers. She would look at the district- 
wide program as soon as she got back to 
her office to see whether there were any 
particularly pertinent offerings. If there 
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were, she would want to be sure the 
Smithton faculty knew about them. It 
might be, too, that some special meetings 
could be planned, for other schools in the 
district had many of the same problems. 
There might be outside resource people 
who could be brought in, next year, if 
the budget did not permit the expendi- 
ture this year. This would be a long-range 
project, of course, for problems of this 
sort were not solved in a few short weeks 
or months. 

Yes, this was going to mean much hard 
work. Miss Byers could not yet see all the 
problems and possibilities for action that 
were involved. However, she knew that 
part of her job was to help teachers work 
out solutions in cooperation with others. 
She knew that helping teachers to under- 
stand and know how best to teach their 
children meant helping teachers under- 
stand themselves. It meant learning about 
conflicting value patterns and knowing 
how to accept and raise to a higher level 
the ways of living of the less fortunate 
children who come to school. It meant 
somehow helping teachers to see the dif- 
ferent kind of world that is in the process 
of developing, and helping them to show 
children how to make the most of it. 
It would be a big job, but the possible 
results were worth a good honest try. 











Teacher Education 
and Social Change 


A student teacher acquires an intense and dynamic purpose 


when he works long enough with a group to be able to accept 


its members’ problems as his problems and their needs as his 


responsibility. 


EACHER EDUCATION, in common 

with preparation for all other profes- 
sions, grows out of the knowledge and 
experience of the past, and projects its 
product into the long future. Many pro- 
fessional groups now recognize the need 
for keeping their members up-to-date and 
abreast of current changes. 

But teacher education has an even 
larger task. In their daily work teachers 
are affected by and must relate their 
procedures to change and progress in all 
fields. In an atomic age change becomes 
even more rapid, socially as well as tech- 
nologically. Teachers must be ready at 
any time to help their students prepare 
for changes which are occurring and 
those which will occur in the future. 
Indeed, in its simplest terms, education 
itself means bringing about change in 
individual learners. 

Unfortunately, teacher education insti- 
tutions cannot determine the ways in 
which their graduates must change, or 
even guarantee that they will change. To 
prepare teachers for all the social changes 
they and their pupils will meet in a life- 
time would seem to be an impossible 
task. A more reasonable objective for the 
colleges would be to attempt to develop 
in their students a readiness for change. 
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Readiness for Social Change 

One of the most significant educational 
concepts, which has been developed and 
utilized during this century, is that of the 
readiness of a learner for a_ particular 
new learning experience. Readiness as a 
factor in learning is already being con- 
sidered and studied at many points in 
both preservice and in-service teacher 
education. Reading readiness in young 
children is perhaps the best known usage 
of this concept; readiness for teaching 
has been central in the whole program of 
providing pre-professional laboratory ex- 
periences for the prospective teacher well 
before student teaching. 

The behavior of teachers we 
known gives us some clues as to personal 
characteristics which might help or hinder 
a person in preparing him to face changes. 
In developing the following list it has 
been assumed that persons possessing 
these qualities to a high degree might 
have greater readiness to meet and direct 
changes, while those who lack these char- 
acteristics would find it very difficult to 
cope with either educational or social 
changes. Thus they are presented as 
hypothetical factors of critical signifi- 
cance in producing readiness for social 


have 


change: 
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1. An understanding of the present as 
an outgrowth of the past 

2. An appreciation of the enriching 
possibilities of individual differences in 
contrast to the limitations of imposed 
uniformity 

3. Skill in human relations 

4, An acceptance of pupils and adults 
as they are 

5. Skill in ‘the basic techniques of 
directing the learning of individuals and 
groups 

6. A strong social and _ professional 
purpose. 

These factors may appear similar to 
other lists of goals of education and 
teacher education, but closer study will 
reveal some differences. Experience sug- 
gests that these factors tend to be emo- 
tional rather than just intellectual, usually 
personal rather than purely professional, 
and the product of social experience 
rather than the result of academic achieve- 
ment alone. The reader will find it easy 
to give additional factors and may wish 
to modify or eliminate others. 

If a college faculty were to accept 
even this tentative list as one guide in 
curriculum planning the next question 
would be, “What educational experiences 
can a faculty design which might pro- 
duce these qualities in prospective teach- 
ers?” Unfortunately, neither the litera- 
ture nor our own experience gives us 
much help at this point. In the following 
paragraphs the nature of each of these 
factors is discussed further and some 
procedures are suggested to stimulate 
thought and discussion. 


Developing Readiness for 
Social Change 
1. An understanding of the present as 
an outgrowth of the past: Much more is 
implied here than just the formal study 
of history and the social sciences. This 
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understanding is also an emotional mat- 
ter—a feeling for cultures and their dif- 
ferences, a sense of debt to those who 
struggled for the freedom which we en- 
joy, an appreciation both of the effect of 
maturity and decline on a community 
and of the place of leadership in revital- 
izing a community or area by leading the 
people to pull themselves up by their 
own bootstraps. 

Building this kind of understanding is 
the responsibility of those in general edu- 
cation as well as those in professional 
teacher education. Formal studies must 
be accompanied by field studies and on- 
the-spot analyses of the causes and results 
of social change. Many teacher education 
students are so provincial that they take 
their environment for granted. Under the 
guidance of a socially conscious professor, 
students can have a thrilling experience, 
and even sense the growing edge of his- 
tory moving along beside them. 

2. An appreciation of the enriching 
possibilities of individual differences in 
contrast to the limitations of imposed uni- 
formity: We in America still feel the nar- 
rowing influence of the overemphasis on 
“Americanization” early in this century, 
when this country was absorbing an aver- 
age of a million immigrants a_ year. 
Bilingualism became unpopular, and now 
our lack of it makes us ridiculous in the 
eyes of the world. Today in our schools 
we are trying to preserve some of the 
folklore and customs of other peoples in 
the realm of art, music, costume and the 
dance—all of which we tried so hard to 
destroy a generation or two ago. 

Our students come to us with broader 
backgrounds than was formerly the case, 
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but many of them still have lived too 
sheltered lives. They need periods of resi- 
dence in other cultures, or temporary em- 
ployment in another social environment. 
They need to explore the causes and re- 
sults of some of our teen-age and adult 
fads and fashions. Colleges should pro- 
vide directed study of the effect of en- 
vironment on personality and of the 
process by which individual children can 
be helped in ways which are unique for 
them because of their individual differ- 
ences. 

3. Skill in human relations: Learning 
to live and work together successfully, 
democratically and enjoyably with others 
who are very different from ourselves 
may be divided into three successive 
stages or levels of activity. First, it is 
necessary to strike up an acquaintance. 
We all tend to dislike or distrust those 
whom we do not know. Second, we must 
develop an awareness of the habits, cus- 
toms, likes, dislikes and attitudes of the 
other person. Third, we must reach the 
point of acceptance of him as a friend, 
neighbor, pupil or colleague as the case 
may be. As American educators we have 
many opportunities for travel and teach- 
ing assignments overseas, and we must 
learn that in working with people of 
other cultures, races and nationalities we 
must help them do what they want to do, 
rather than tell them what we think they 
should do. Many an American has been 
a “badwill” ambassador abroad because 
he failed to learn how to use this very 
important pattern of skills—acquaintance, 
awareness and acceptance. 

Important as these skills are it is amaz- 
ing how few professional trainees in all 
fields are provided with a planned pro- 
gram in the study of human relations. 
Rather than formal studies, students need 
to participate in a skillfully led group 
study of human relations accompanied 
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by an ongoing field experience from 
which they can bring problems for spe- 
cial study. 

4. An acceptance of pupils and adults 
as they are: Some of the limitations and 
problems resulting from the lockstep ap- 
proach to education become very real to 
a student who finds that Johnny cant 
read second grade books easily, but is in 
the seventh grade. Students need assign- 
ments in several different classrooms to 
observe, to participate actively as an 
assistant to the teacher, and to give indi- 
vidual instruction to different children 
with problems in learning. A prospective 
teacher is never quite the same again 
after getting the deep satisfaction which 
comes from discovering a way to stimu- 
late a pupil to satisfactory achievement, 
even when the regular teacher may have 
given up on this youngster. Student 
teachers approach classroom instruction 
with much greater insight after extensive 
experience with individual instruction. 

Acceptance of adults as they are seems 
to grow out of experience with both 
adults and one’s peers. Students gain 
much from a variety of work experience, 
and leadership activities both in com- 
munity agencies and in peer groups. Also 
they need to be taught to analyze the 
behavior of others, especially much older 
people, to locate the motives, pressures 
and personal problems which tend to ex- 
plain individual behavior. This is the 
secret of true empathy, a great asset for 
any teacher. 

5. Well developed skill in the basic 
techniques of directing the learning of 
individuals and groups: Many of the most 
effective techniques of directing learning 
are actually “learned” patterns, and not 
intuitive, as suggested by the cliche, 
“Teachers are born not made.” Indeed 
some of the simplest techniques with 
class groups are even contrary to normal 
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conversational behavior. These are the 
skills upon which the beginner must rely 
when he tries to use the “newer” and 
more complex methods which he has 
studied in professional courses. The 
methods textbooks, unfortunately, very 
largely ignore this order of skills and 
classroom behavior. Sometimes a young 
teacher gives up in disgust, saying, “Those 
were fine theories, but they just don't 
work.” Such a teacher may then become 
a living example of the saying, “Teachers 
teach as they were taught and not as 
they were taught to teach.” 

Failures such as this are evidence of 
the lack of readiness for change and the 
directing of change in the classroom. 
College faculties are failing their stu- 
dents if they are allowed to start teach- 
ing without well developed skills in the 
instruction, leadership and management 
of individuals and groups. To provide 
this background colleges must set up a 
carefully structured stairstep approach, 
with a series of experiences of gradually 
increasing responsibility. Nothing less 
than a full year’s internship after certifi- 
cation will complete the job for most of 
our beginning teachers, and this is out of 
the question for a decade or so until we 
have an adequate supply of teachers. 

6. A strong social and_ professional 
purpose: People generally believe that 
members of a profession should be dedi- 
cated to serve society and uphold the 
traditional purposes of their profession. 
In as large and poorly paid a profession 
as teaching far too many people teach 
just for something to do. A dental school 
professor pointed up the real problem in 
asking this question, “How does one 
teach to insure that each graduate dentist 
has a true social consciousness, a true 
professional purpose?” The same ques- 
tion poses a real problem for teacher edu- 
cation. 
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Informal observation of thousands of 
teacher education students gives support 
to at least one promising hypothesis. A 
student seems to acquire an intense and 
dynamic purpose when he works long 
enough with a group outside his own 
face-to-face group to be able to accept 
its problems as his problems, and _ its 
needs as his responsibility. In short, when 
he reaches a true identification of himself 
with a group of others who are dependent 
on him for leadership and direction he 
acquires intense purposes which seem to 
have a lasting effect upon the person him- 
self. This result often is obtained more 
quickly and more readily in informal 
leadership situations in community agen- 
cies and summer camps than in school 
assignments, where there is a captive 
audience. 

In conclusion it should be emphasized 
that the above suggestions grow out of 
the experience of the writer and his col- 
leagues. The proposals are only some 
professional hunches which must be 
tested against the experience and judg- 
ment of many others. Beyond that they 
point up very clearly the great need for 
research in teacher education. Actually 
we know very little about the develop- 
ment of personality and the effect of the 
teacher's behavior on children and adults. 

We must develop a rationale for re- 
search in teacher education, must secure 
adequate funds from both public and 
private sources, and bring together per- 
sonnel from many disciplines to carry on 
the task. Then when promising hypo- 
theses are identified and refined we must 
embark upon a broad program of action 
research. In the meantime teacher edu- 
cators can have some excitin g experiences 
trying out procedures designed to de- 
velop readiness for meeting and directing 
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G. ROBERT KOOPMAN 


Teamwork and Social Change 


Slowly, sometimes painfully, school people have been learning 


effective methods of cooperative teamwork. Such coordinated 


approaches seem to offer greatest promise in solving urgent 


problems of social change and adjustment. 


HAT THERE will be great social 

changes in the near future is not ques- 
tioned by any alert rational person. 
Vision often fails us, however, when it 
comes to meaningful perceptions. Limit- 
less power which is as available as bottled 
air or ocean water piped to the consumer 
is a strange concept. A nation of high 
school or college graduates is as yet 
inconceivable—so is an industry with vir- 
tually no unskilled labor—or an army 
sans infantry—or a flight beyond earth's 
gravity. Chain cities and cooperatively 
administered areas are 
scarcely imaginable. Densely populated 
countrysides are rarely contemplated. 

Actually the problem is much more 
mundane than this. The problem is often 
merely that of marshaling a team attack 
on the problems of today. 

This attack on problems must be made 
with all of the resources available. This 
implies quick mobilization and disposi- 
tion of the resources needed to attack a 
given problem. This implies teamwork 
at the community level and at the suc- 
cessively more remote or higher levels. 

Experience shows that the germs of 
beginning and of decay are always pres- 
ent. Both types of germs are present 
today. How may they be identified? 
What approaches have been fruitful in 
the past that may fail in the future? What 
approaches have been tested in the past 
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that may prove even more successful in 
the future? 

The thesis here presented is that uni- 
lateral, individualistic approaches have 
been proved adequate to our yesterday, 
but will prove far less effective methods 
for our successors than will cooperative 
team approaches. This thesis is based on 
solid substance. 

Possibly an examination of a few 
examples of cooperation will throw light 
on the practicality of creative team ap- 
proaches. These examples are from the 
field of education but they could as well 
be taken from engineering, from research 
in nuclear physics or from the research 
and development laboratories of modern 
industry. In fact, industry has achieved 
outstanding results through the engineer- 
scientist team and other forms of team- 
work. 


Cooperation at the National Level 

Gradually educators have perceived 
the necessity of national cooperation. So 
they have sought cooperative action. The 
Topsy-like growth of national leadership 
has been succeeded by more rational proc- 
esses. The National Education Associa- 
tion, seeing the need of cooperation, early 
turned its attention to team approaches. 
These are illustrated by the work of the 
Educational Policies Commission, of the 


National Commission for the Defense of 
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Democracy Through Education and by 
the current reorganization designed to 
enhance cooperation within the NEA 
family. The first two moves have already 
borne fruit. The newest move is of the 
utmost importance if carried out expe- 
ditiously. 

These examples indicate the possibility 
of wider cooperation at the national level. 
Possibly the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers and other 
such organizations may band together at 
the national level to further the cause of 
education. 

Another example of national coopera- 
tion is the new educational research pro- 
gram made possible by a congressional 
appropriation to the Office of Education. 
This program provides a basis for coop- 
eration of the researchers in local schools, 
colleges, state departments of education 
and the Office of Education. It provides 
for planning long-range research projects 
and the systematic collating, interpreta- 
tion and utilization of research results. 

The community as the practical all- 
purpose unit of social organization has 
been studied from many angles by many 
specialists, but multi-disciplinary team- 
work has been noticeably missing. The 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science has prepared an issue of 
the Annals which demonstrates the effec- 
tiveness of teamwork. In this issue, “The 
Public School and Other Community 
Services," the experts on housing, plan- 
ning, government, library, health, recrea- 
tion, social welfare and education estab- 
lish the fundamentals of community 
planning and coordination in the field of 

*The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. “The Public School and Other 
Community Services.” The Annals. November 
1955. Philadelphia 4, Penn.: The American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 3937 
Chestnut Street. 
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education. The limits and possibilities of 
coordination are thoroughly plumbed. 

In like manner, the booklet, My Town,” 
grew out of a cooperative effort of a 
multi-disciplinary team. Both the theory 
and practices of the community school 
are dealt with. As amanuensis and inter- 
preter of a cooperative group the writer 
of this article found a firm, common 
ground existing between specialists in 
engineering, recreation, psychiatry, soci- 
ology, anthropology, social work, city 
planning, architecture and education. 

One can only wonder why _practi- 
tioners in the separate fields are ordi- 
narily so much out of communication and 
agreement when agreement is so easily 
reached on so many issues. 


Cooperation at the State Level 

Statewide cooperation is better ex- 
plored than is cooperation at the national 
level. Cooperative programs for the im- 
provement of local and state education 
programs are well into the experimental 
stage. In some states such cooperation 
has brought about considerable progress. 
There are many uncharted expanses in 
state level cooperation, however. In few 
states are the institutions of higher edu- 
cation in cooperation, either vis-a-vis 
themselves or vis-a-vis departments of 
education. Competition at the state level 
is often more prevalent than cooperation. 
Future tests to which education is to be 
put may require much more teamwork 
than that provided by loosely organized 

*G. Robert Koopman. My Town. East Lan- 


sing, Michigan: G. Robert Koopman, 625 But- 
terfield Drive. 1956. 
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state curriculum programs. The research 
talents of sociologists, psychologists and 
political scientists must be blended with 
those of teachers and administrators if 
the state’s leadership needs are to be met. 
In many states in-service workshops 
bring teachers and specialists together to 
exchange ideas and solve perplexing 
problems. Such teamwork is important 
even though it is discontinuous in nature. 

Another example at the state level is 
the cooperation that exists within a cer- 
tain interest group. The recently organ- 
ized state associations of school board 
members are excellent examples. These 
associations show clearly their potenti- 
ality for facing the changing future. Their 
influence on public opinion, their activity 
in promoting legislation and their capac- 
ity in in-service education of lay board 
members highlight the importance of 
teamwork. 

More cooperative than intra-associa- 
tional teamwork is the inter-associational 
teamwork exemplified by state councils. 
In one state a study showed that about 
80 organizations were interested in 
secondary education. From among these, 
16 agencies organized a council for the 
improvement of secondary education and 
set about the task of increasing coopera- 


tion. 


Cooperation at the Community Level 

Teamwork at the community level is a 
well-known phenomenon. Hundreds of 
examples could be cited but a few will 
do. A listing might help: 

1. United Community Fund—This 
multi-agency effort represents a vital com- 
munity activity involving nearly every- 
one. Cooperation in budget making, in- 
terpretation and operations is prodigious. 

2. City Planning—This difficult field is 
gaining slow acceptance but has great 
implications for a changing community. 
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3. Citizens Committees for Educational 
Planning—This activity is virtually ex- 
ploding. Plant planning, curriculum plan- 
ning, financial support activities, school 
district reorganization and “White House 
Conferences on Education” activities 
have opened up a new era. 

4. Individual Parent-Teacher Confer- 
ences—On a different scale than the group 
efforts, the individual parent-teacher con- 
ferences do present an excellent example 
of teamwork of great social and educa- 
tional significance. 

5. Cooperative Utilization of Com- 
munity Facilities—This new trend of 
sharing physical facilities for recreation 
and education has tremendous implica- 
tions. It will be imperative in the future 
as educational and creative recreational 
activities increase. The parks, schools and 
cultural centers will not be reserved for 
use by a restricted clientele in a coopera- 
tive community. Sharing facilities leads 
to program planning and coordination. 





The Community School and 
Community Education Theories 


The community school movement, now 
20 or 30 years old, represents a synthesis 
of teamwork methods. This original idea 
has had a great influence on teaching and 
on educational administrators. As it ex- 
pands into the full-blown community 
education movement still more teams are 
brought into action. These teams center 
around children and their education and 
welfare, about adult education, about 
civil defense and community survival, 
about business, industrial and agricul- 
tural pursuits, and about government. 

Recent social changes have highlighted 
the need for more highly educated per- 
sonnel—the result is a team of people 
including parents, children, corporation 
executives and teachers all working to- 
ward a common end. 
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Ofttimes the teamwork becomes routin- 
ized into such forms as a continuing 
advisory committee to the board of edu- 
cation, a council of social agencies or a 
planning commission with legal status. 
This is desirable, but flexibility demands 
that the possibility of teamwork done 
through informal groups and ad hoc task 
forces must increasingly be present. 

During the past four years the problem 
of educational administration has been 
studied extensively. Administrative struc- 
ture, staffing and functioning have been 
given attention. Some assumptions have 
been put forward. More and more the 
possibilities of some other mode of opera- 
tion than heirarchical line and staff op- 
eration has been sought. Little progress 
has been made because citizens, teachers 
and administrators are in general un- 
ready and unwilling to change. But team- 
work implies a change—a change to 
some form of circular organization, to 





democratic operations, to colleague rela- 
tionships throughout, to more citizen par- 
ticipation, to more self-government in 
schools, to better human relations. It 
seems strange that individual schools and 
school systems do not blaze a trail for 
other groups instead of waiting to be 
forced into democratic administration as 
happens in many cases. 


Many Faces Toward the Future 


To survive in the future people can- 
not depend upon fossilized institutions 
of the past. These have had two weak- 
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nesses. They have been too inflexible in 
purpose and scope and also too restric- 
tive to individual initiative. People will 
find it necessary to face problems and 
crises quickly and in quick succession. 
Flexibility, viability and swift mobiliza- 
tion of resources will be requirements for 
survival. Learning will be the medium 
and balanced teams of cooperative indi- 
viduals will be the actors. Due to the 
increment to productivity attributable to 
specialization, cooperative action by 
teams of people will probably increase 
the power of individuals to the tenth or 
even to the hundredth power. 

Glimmerings of the nature of the solu- 
tion have appeared for some time but 
progress has been retarded by the failure 
of those concerned with the school cur- 
riculum to prepare a generation of people 
for participation in cooperative effort. 
Educators can make a major contribution 
by preparing young people for participa- 
tion in community affairs. Education for 
better human relations should be a must. 
Education in the skills unique to team- 
work should be stressed. Individualism 
will remain in the picture as much as 
ever before because the concept of 
“team” is based upon differences in ex- 
perience, perception and skill as between 
members of teams. Expertness will be 
expressed in an ever-increasing list of 
specialists—but the process will stress al- 
ways the importance of unity, integrity 
and mutual effort and the end-product 
of social adjustment. 








Schools Face Cultural 
and Technological Change 


“Is your school developing the attitudes and understandings 
that will help provide emotional stability in times of change— 


the first requisite for the decades ahead?” 


HE TRUISM, “we are living in a 

changing society,” is agreed to by all. 
Likewise we accept the corollary, “the 
schools must change to meet changing 
conditions.” Comparatively few have 
studied the specific problems, “How must 
we change? What are some of the things 
we should do differently in the classroom 
to meet the changes brought by technol- 
ogy?” The needed changes are seldom 
simply new courses. They are changes in 
the content of present programs, changes 
in the teacher's viewpoint on the world 
in which he is living. They start as early 
as the kindergarten and continue through 
what must become the public school of 
the next decade—a thirteenth and four- 
teenth year of school, the “community 
college”; plus an adult education pro- 
gram which is geared to helping people 
examine the changing society and make 
their adjustments to it. A few of the many 
questions teachers may have to face are 
the following: 


1. Are we recognizing and utilizing the 
new vocabulary and concepts of the 
child growing up in a culture different 
from ours? 

“What is a dipper?” The primary school 
child in an urban community who asked 
this question emphasized the changed 
society and culture in which he has grown 
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a culture in which water is now 





up 
usually obtained from a faucet or drink- 
ing fountain. The school lesson at the 
time was on the stars and planets. The 
teacher was helping the children identify 
the constellation of the “Big Dipper.” Not 
a member of the class knew what the tra- 
ditional “dipper” of the household was. 
The teacher was forced to locate such a 
utensil and bring it to school as an illus- 
tration. The astronomy lesson became 
also a lesson in “What was life in Ohio 
like before there were city water 





systems?” 

How many such words and concepts 
common to the teachers in your school 
carry little or no meaning to the children 
in the classes? Likewise, how many words 
and concepts relatively common to the 
children are either unknown to _ the 
teacher or regarded as technical and 
scientific? This year children received as 
Christmas presents facsimiles of the 
“Thinking Turtle,” responding to light or 
touch. Only a short while ago the elec- 
tronic turtle was a curiosity of M.L.T. 
engineers as they explored ideas for the 
“thinking machines” of today. 

Today the intermediate grade young- 
ster may be familiar with terms such as 
transistors, photoelectric cells, and relays 
(not the relay races, either). He may not 
know “dipper” but he frequently under- 
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the two and three stage rockets. Ideas 
and concepts of centrifugal force which 
a decade ago might have been discussed 
in a high school physics course are now a 
part of the children’s television programs 
which discuss and explain, for example, 
the man-made satellite to be launched in 
1957. The youngster already has a fair 
concept of distances between parts of the 
solar system in light years, of the relative 
size of the planets, and an understand- 
ing that “storms” on the sun can cause 
electrical disturbances on earth which 
cause weather changes and radio and 
television interference! 

“Are high school students able to grasp 
an understanding of the reasons why 
some kind of international government is 
a necessity?” This question was put to a 
teacher who had been in college studying 
current affairs at the time we first recog- 
nized Soviet Russia. This teacher had 
studied about the rejection by the United 
States of the League of Nations and knew 
about the various attacks on the philos- 
ophy of the United Nations. 

A possible answer is that many inter- 
mediate grade children understand the 
need for international law. Have you 
watched any of the children’s “space pro- 
grams lately? If not, try it. While the 
general plot may be as corny as the old 
melodrama, one basic idea is almost 
always present: There is a need for inter- 
planetary law and order. If there is going 
to be communication, travel and trade, 
there must be a system of law in the 
universe and a means of enforcing it. For 
children with this background the con- 
cepts involved in studying the problems 
of international law and order on this 
planet will not be quite so new or 
startling. 

Has your curriculum planning included 
a study of the vocabulary and concepts 
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stands the ideas behind the working of 


which are different for children and 

teachers because of changes of the past 

decade? How far behind the children’s 
acceptance of new ideas do the teaching 
programs lag? 

2. Have you studied the effects in each of 
your school districts of the rapid urban- 
ization which is a part of the American 
population movement? 

The concentration of population in 
urban areas surrounding production cen- 
ters is a feature of our present growth. It 
stems partially from the technology and 
automation which in a decade have 
reduced the number of farmers by a fifth. 
It also results from the technology in 
industries such as coal mining where, as 
in agriculture, a reduced labor force 
turns out a greater volume of production 
than we have ever had before. The sur- 
plus labor force moves into the industrial 
areas. This is true of all sections of the 
country. A study of population movement 
in Oregon showed that only 17 of 133 
counties did not lose farm population, a 
movement similar to the national trend 
only of greater magnitude. 

Examples of the clashes of cultures re- 
sulting from this movement can be found 
in every urban area. In the Midwest it is 
frequently the conflict caused by the 
people from the marginal farms or the 
coal mining regions of the southern 
Appalachians moving into the industrial 
areas. A teacher, raised in the middle 
class urban traditions, may criticize a 
child for failure to take part in group 
activities.. She does not realize that the 
child may have come from a lonely valley 
farm where his dog was his main com- 
panion and where one had to find his 
leisure time resources largely within 


L. WARREN NELSON is professor of 
education, Miami University, Oxford, 


Ohio. 








himself. Have we, as curriculum leaders, 
helped teachers to think through the 
things we might do to assist these stu- 
dents in adjusting to a strange society? 
Have we studied the background of each 
of the several cultural groups we may 
find in our rapidly growing urban 
developments? 

The population movement is frequently 
in two directions. Fifty miles is now com- 
mon commuting distance by car. The city 
worker moves to the suburbs or small 
rural community in search of room. The 
rural community and village not only 
feel the pressure of increasing popula- 
tion, but the pressure of different ideas 
regarding work, recreation and commun- 
ity life. If the new population of indus- 
trial workers are members of labor unions 
the old community dislike of being upset 
by newcomers may take on the added 
rejection of industrial unions and_ the 
social policies for which they are work- 
ing. Have you developed the resource 
units which will help both students and 
teachers better understand the labor 
union movement and other aspects of in- 
dustrial life? A recent questionnaire to 59 
school systems in heavily populated 
urban areas showed only one having such 
a teachers’ guide. 


3. Do you know the changes taking place 
in your community as a result of auto- 
mation and advanced technology? Do 
you know the predictions of engineers 
for such changes? 


“The greatest immediate impact (of 
automation ) may well be on office occu- 
pations and control functions such as 
scheduling and accounting,” say George 
B. Baldwin and George P. Schultz of the 
Industrial Relations Section of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. “A sharp 
cut in employment for routine office 
work” is one of the impacts of automa- 
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tion seen by Peter Drucker, economist 
and industrial consultant. While Mr. 
Drucker sees this as not a catastrophe, 
“because most of this group is made up 
of young girls just out of school,” it may 
well be in the nature of catastrophe if 
the school is busily preparing students 
for jobs which do not exist! 

Even though you are preparing stu- 
dents for the jobs of today they may have 
to come back shortly to retrain for tomor- 
rows jobs. The National Manpower 
Council states, “Many of today’s electri- 
cians will have to learn electronics if 
they wish to retain their skilled status. 
Pipefitters may have to learn hydraulics. 
A skilled worker who formerly measured 
with calipers and now uses a micrometer 
will soon have to learn to work with 
tolerances measured with light waves . . . 
there may be almost no place left for the 
unskilled industrial worker.” Is your 
school developing the attitudes needed 
for providing skilled workers for a society 
based on automation? If the skilled 
worker must expect, as many have pre- 
dicted, to find that the use and value of 
his skills may disappear every ten years, 
requiring him to go back to school for 
new skills, is your school helping develop 
attitudes to accept this change? 

As a teacher, imagine your shock if 
your teaching field were to be suddenly 
abolished for next year and you were told 
to go back to college and retrain for 
another kind of teaching! Imagine start- 
ing again as a “beginner.” Yet, this may 
be the common experience for the indus- 
trial worker. The 50-year-old operator of 
a multiple-head drill press may find it 
difficult to accept the fact that his spe- 
cialty is gone and that he must retrain, if 
possible, to become an electronic repair 
mechanic. A prospective accountant may 
be finishing his training just at the time a 
digital computer takes away the majority 
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of jobs in his field. Consider his problem 
in immediately going back to school to 
learn to become a programmer for a 
digital computer. The president of the 
Standard Register Company states that 
within ten years we may need 1,000,000 
“programmers, whereas today we are 
training about 20. 

Starting in the earliest grades the 
school will have to devise those educa- 
tional experiences which will prepare the 
individual for changes he is bound to 
face. Is your school planning to meet 
these educational experiences? 

Many engineers expect that decreased 
employment in direct production and dis- 
tribution is bound to result. Coal mining 
and agriculture have already been cited. 
Other industries show the same trend. 


While oil refinery production rose by 22 
per cent from 1948 to 1954, employment 
fell from 147,000 to 137,000. This is ap- 
parently true even of the electronics 
industry itself. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 


tistics reports that while electronics out- 
put in 1952 was 275 per cent higher than 
in 1947, the volume was produced by 
only 40 per cent more workers. The new- 
est industry is not providing greatly 
increased employment. 

Will the nation’s educational, cultural 
and recreational facilities be capable of 
meeting the challenge of increased leisure 
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made possible, even enforced, by auto- 
mation? While society must face the 
problem, the schools, too, must see the 
“handwriting on the wall.” 

In the journal, Sociology and Social 
Research, Frank T. Carlton states: 


“<< 


. democracy in the middle years of the 
twentieth century continues to demand citi- 
zens who are willing and able to take re- 
sponsibility. Voluntary action by devoted 
and inte lligent individuals is extremely desir- 
able to improve local conditions. 

“What is to be the effect of increasing 
leisure time as a consequence of automation? 
Will a reasonable portion of this additional 
leisure be used for education in regard to 
problems of democracy? Will it “en used 
chiefly for sports, or for ‘idleness and dissipa- 
tion? In an advanced technological era, the 
future of democracy may depend in no small 
measure upon the answers finally given to 
these queries. 


While the school may have to “play 
by ear” the changing technical training 
for jobs in the new society, the social 
problems are becoming increasingly clear 
for us today. A major problem connected 
with automation is the need for cushion- 
ing the emotional shock to people as they 
face the needed rearrangement of their 
lives. Is your school developing the atti- 
tudes and underst andings that will help 
provide emotional stability in times of 
change—the first requisite for the decades 


ahead? 
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Words are grouped according to common struc- 
tural characteristics. These word-analysis skills 
get increased attention and are reviewed at each 
level. 


These same skills help reading—what more logical place than 
the spelling program to add the very same skills that are also 
an effective aid in the reading program! 


Also: You get vocabulary power development, language arts 
correlation, reviews, special activities for individual differences, 
and dictionary training. 


Free ® Send for your copy of Webster’s DIAG- 
NOSTIC SPELLING TEST. This progress gauge helps 
you check your youngsters’ basic phonetic and word- 
structure skills. 


Also available 
THE NEW SPELLING GOALS, 

clothbound texts, Grades 2-8 
Teacher's Editions—for both clothbound texts 
and text-workbooks. 
Catholic Word Edition of Text-workbook—for 
each grade (also Teacher’s Editions). 
THE NEW SPELLING GOALS 
FILMSTRIPS for Grade One 
Seven full-color filmstrips to help you teach 
“sounds” and ‘“‘symbols” to youngsters through 
ingenious pictures right out of their world. You 
attune children to consonant and vowel sounds 
and help them recognize letter symbols. These 
skills help the reading, speech, and entire language 
arts programs. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 Washington Avenue 


St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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Column Editor: Richard L. Henderson 





A Case Reopened 


NCE UPON A TIME (in November 
1956) this column was drawn out 
of a bagful of umbrage and _ labeled 
“This We Believe—But!” It posed four 
paradoxes which seem to me to char- 
acterize the higher education in America, 
and which in my judgment render inef- 
fective most of our programs at that level. 
Monumental disregard by readers of 
this blast from my prophetic soul was 
shattered last month by William Weich- 
ert of the Oakland Public Schools. In a 
“Letter to the Editor” of this magazine 
(see page 393) Mr. Weichert asked, in 
essence, “Granting the paradoxes, what 
do you propose be done about the sad 
state of higher education?” This is a 
request that the case be reopened. Re- 
opened it is. Let the ordnance peal. 

By way of refreshing memories, let me 
repeat my four charges: 

1. Although knowledge is necessary, it 
is hardly the sufficient condition for the 
desirable changes which education must 
bring about. Yet colleges. continue to re- 
gard the mere dispensing of information 
as their major function. 

2. Although learning is an active proc- 
ess, most students still “learn” from lec- 
tures and textbooks in classes far removed 
from the Town, which is the only thing 
that can give meaning to the data being 
studied. 

3. Effective learning occurs when 
learners want to learn, yet colleges make 
little effort to organize instruction which 
capitalizes on intrinsic motivation. Rather, 
they resort to motivational frauds like 
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grade averages, pop quizzes, dean’s lists, 
honor systems, deficiency lists, and the 
like. 

4, Life is of a piece. Data and ideas 
and experiences are interrelated and in- 
terdependent. Yet college programs are 
educational smorgasbords from which 
students pick courses which only by 
chance bear any relationship to each 
other or to the real goal of liberal edu- 
cation. 


Now I think that Mr. Weichert is really 
asking for something more than a page 
of directions for correcting four evils 
which essentially arise from outmoded 
pedagogy. There are available such pages 
of directions; books about teacher-educa- 
tion and group dynamics bulge with 
them. I think that Mr. Weichert is push- 
ing for an answer to the prior question of 
the function of higher education, which 
is probably what I ought to have dealt 
with in the first place, and with which I 
must deal now. Certainly one can hardly 
talk about method unless goals are 
clearly in view. 

However, lest I appear to duck the 
issue, let me first say that the quickest 
way to cure bad methods is to substitute 
good methods. And good methods result 
from simply getting some understanding 
of how human beings learn, and then 
acting on the basis of this understanding. 
How college authorities help their facul- 
ties to secure this understanding is a 
matter for the college authorities. They 
can organize faculty seminars devoted to 
problems of human learning; they can 
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SUPERVISION 
AS COOPERATIVE 
ACTION 


By MURIEL CROSBY. This text presents, 
through descriptions of realistic situa- 
tions, an interpretation of supervisory 
action which has been developed 
by the author with real people through 
actual experiences in a number of 
schools and school systems. The book 
emphasizes the quality of human rela- 
tions essential to supervisory processes 
and the need for providing specific 
help in meeting the common prob- 
lems of supervisory personnel. 334 
pages, illustrated, $3.50. 


READING 


DIFFICULTIES: 
THEIR DIAGNOSIS 
AND CORRECTION 
By GUY L. BOND and MILES A. TINKER 


This book provides descriptions of spe- 
cific diagnostic and remedial pro- 
cedures of a wide variety of types and 
offers a comprehensive coverage of 
the factors involved in diagnosis and 
correction of reading difficulties, in 
addition to a complete treatment of 
the essential learning in each aspect 
of the reading process. The exposi- 
tion is provided with a wealth of illus- 
trative material and case histories, 
and includes a comprehensive bibli- 
ography and a critical evaluation of 
the literature in the field. 486 pages, 
illustrated, $5.25. 
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ask faculty members to read and discuss 
the U. S. Office of Education pamphlet, 
“Toward Better College Teaching”; they 
can begin with students’ reactions to pro- 
fessorial classroom techniques; or they 
can simply fire people. The important 
thing is to want to lick the problem of 
wretched methodology, and to set about 
it promptly. 

Returning now to the function of 
liberal higher education in America, I 
say that the function of the liberal arts 
college is to liberally educate. Simply 
put, this means that higher education 
ought to develop in students the desire 
and the capacity to become active par- 
ticipants in life’s eternal struggle for 
liberty, equality and fraternity. But, if 
one takes seriously the prophecies of 
many informed critics of American life, 
one cannot but view with profound alarm 
the failure of higher education to help 
young people come to grip with the vital 
issues in our national and international 
lives. In the face of a desperate need for 
a “public philosophy,” which one analyst 
says can alone prevent the decline and 
fall of Western democracy, our colleges 
blithely continue to “give” an education 
only remotely related to the terrifying 
realities of our times. 

In fact, the liberal arts colleges are 
not really discharging their liberal arts 
function at all. Despite the liberal arts 
label, these colleges have been and still 
are vocational schools. They are “class” 
vocational schools, but vocational schools 
nonetheless. “By and large,” says James 
Conant, “the general education which 
our conventional four-year liberal arts 
colleges provide . . . is given as a back- 
ground for two vocations—the learned 
professions and the managerial positions 
in business. This type of education .. . 
has no over-all validity for it cannot be 
considered apart from the clientele for 
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which it has been developed over the 
years. 

Because these colleges are in essence 
vocational schools, they cannot really 
spend time helping students to develop 
a really liberal education of the kind 
citizens of a struggling democratic social 
order must possess if the social order is 
to survive. Consequently college students 
select those subjects which will presum- 
ably equip them for success in their 
careers. “There is no such thing as a gen- 
eral order of knowledge and a public 
philosophy, which (they need) to 
possess.” 

In short, our colleges, as well as our 


high schools, are simply failing to pro- | 


vide students with the skills, understand- 
ings and desires necessary for facing, 
examining and solving the really basic 
and vital social problems of our times. 
Citizens of as dynamic a social order as 
ours need desperately to understand its 


complexities and to develop methods for 


resolving social, economic, religious and 


political conflicts. Such methods are not | 


developed by vocational skills passively 
acquired through mastering vast bodies 
of data in educational monasteries. Vast 
bodies of data and vocational skills, as 
useful as they are, do not constitute a 
liberal education. 

In the face of this critical need, so 
recent an analysis of higher education as 
the First Interim Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School devoted only one sen- 
tence to the idea that “an understanding 
of our own and other cultures and of the 
physical and social world in which we 
live is essential for the members of a self- 
governing society.” The balance of the 
12-page report deals almost exclusively 
with issues raised by increasing enrol- 
ments and decreasing facilities, financial 
support, and numbers of teachers. Of 
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To be published in May 


@ HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING 


by KENNETH H. HANSEN, Western State College 
of Colorado 


This new text is a comprehensive, clear, 
simply written presentation of general 
methods of high school teaching. It pro- 
vides an over-all orientation to the high 
school—its purposes in its social setting, 
the needs and value systems of high school 


students, and the function of the curriculum. 


The author suggests ways to extend the 
use of extra-class activities and environ- 
ment for the personal, social, and educa- 
tional development of students, and ways 
of achieving personal and professional 


growth as a teacher. 


approx. 484 pages * 55" x83," 


Price to be announced 


@ YOUR CHILDREN WANT TO 
READ: A GUIDE FOR 
TEACHERS AND PARENTS 


by RUTH TOOZE, Author, 
Children’s Book Caravan 


Lecturer-Director, 


A combination of reading methods and 
children’s literature with emphasis on de- 
velopmental aspects of reading, this text is 
designed to provide children with inter- 
esting reading material, appropriate to the 
interests and needs of the individual. Offer- 
ing extensive bibliographies of permanent 
worth, the book also raises general ques- 
tions about reading and gives practical 


guidance for teachers. 
256 pages * 5%" x 83%" 


Published February 1957 © Text List $3.75 


Approval copies available from 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey 
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course these are problems real and press- 
ing. But they are nevertheless of second- 
ary importance. Repairing a car means 
little if one has nowhere to go. 

And at this point, we return to Inquisi- 
tor Weichert’s question: What are you 
going to do about it? When asked such a 
question, I have a prompt reply; to wit: 
I don’t know. Americans, like humans 
everywhere, have a marvelous predilec- 
tion for things as they are. We enjoy put- 
ting on our Liberal buttons at conferences 
and debating the Big Issues, but faced 
with the people and things of daily liv- 
ing, we find making important changes 
not only distasteful but positively threat- 
ening. We seem to be moved only by 
crises. This phenomenon is, of course, 
observable throughout history. Institu- 
tions ultimately disintegrate because of 
their failure to “keep up with the times,” 
to reflect and carry out those values held 
important by the society they serve. So 
the opposition stages a revolution, which 
gets things changed, but at rather a price. 


Now discovering a way of lengthening 
the life of institutions is a responsibility 
no one has yet charged me with. And I 
propose to avoid such a charge as long 
as I can. But not having an answer does 
not excuse one, or us, from facing at 
least the educational aspects of the prob- 








lem and trying to get at least some 
alternatives to disaster. As educators, we 
ought all the more keenly to feel our 
peculiar responsibility for trying. 

The only course open to us now ap- 
pears to be that of trying to get agree- 
ments on the inadequacies of higher edu- 
cation and of setting in motion an honest, 
organized, vigorous and continuing at- 
tack on these inadequacies. To insist 
that educators constantly reexamine func- 
tion, content and method ‘is to insist on 
the obvious. Yet few could defend the 
many as discharging this obligation 
either eagerly or successfully. 

The institution of higher learning is, 
by definition, a moving, growing, chang- 
ing thing. Education in a democratic 
society not only should, but it must, en- 
able its citizens to assess its commonly- 
held values, strengthen or alter these 
values, and extend the realization of these 
values to all members of the society. We 
cannot achieve such an education by 
looking to others for help. New health, 
life, movement, growth and power must 
come from within. And it must come now 
if the higher learning in America is to 
survive. 

—Ricuarp L. HENDERSON, professor of 
education, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, 
Georgia. 
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e The Kansas Program for Curriculum 
Planning was initiated by the Kansas 
State Department of Public Instruction 
last September. The Kansas program is 
broadly conceived and is based on action 
at the local administrative school level 
and also at the state level. The program 
was initiated following the publication 
of a new comprehensive guide for cur- 
riculum planning in the elementary 
schools of Kansas. In the early months of 
the present school year, the State Depart- 
ment staff conducted a series of confer- 
ences in which the guide was presented 
to local school administrators and super- 
visors. In cooperation with these confer- 
ences, steps were taken to get the cur- 
riculum planning program under way. 
During 1956-57 the program will be 
limited to the elementary school level, 
but beginning next September it will in- 
clude the secondary schools. 

In participating in the program, local 
administrative units agree to carry on an 
active program of curriculum develop- 
ment, including the organization of a 
local curriculum council, the release of 
teachers to participate in committee 
meetings, participation in annual state 
conferences, establishment of a materials 
library, and in general the promotion of 
curriculum development at the local level. 
The Department will assist the local ad- 
ministrative units in organizing the local 
programs and provide consultative serv- 
ice to each curriculum council as well as 
to work committees insofar as possible. 
The State Department will also publish 
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Curriculum News ang Bulletine 








Column Editor: Galen Saylor 


Chairman, Department of Secondary Education 


University of Nebraska 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


a bulletin which will carry information 
about progress being made in participat- 
ing schools. The State Department em- 
phasizes that this state-wide program will 
in no way limit the freedom of action of 
local administrative units in curriculum 
planning. 


e With the appointment of Epcar 
FARLEY as assistant superintendent of 
schools, primarily responsible for curricu- 
lum development, the Garden City, New 
York, Schools have embarked on a more 
extensive program of system-wide cur- 
riculum planning. A city-wide instruc- 
tional council has been organized, and it 
works with the assistant superintendent 
in planning and directing the curriculum 
development program. 

This year special emphasis is being 
given to the language arts area extending 
from kindergarten through grade twelve. 
Efforts in this area are entrusted to a 
coordinating committee, and subcommit- 
tees on speaking and listening, reading 
and literature, and writing are hard at 
work. Also, an implementation commit- 
tee for the elementary schools and similar 
committees for the junior high school and 
senior high school have been created. 

In another significant project, the coun- 
selors from each city school, elementary 
as well as secondary, are busy at work 
evaluating the total counseling and guid- 
ance program and the relationship of the 
educational program in Garden City to 
the development of children. In another 
phase of the program, considerable atten- 
tion is being given toa system-wide pro- 
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Teaching Science in the 
Comprehensive, up-to-date, and fully illustrated, this Seco nda ry Se h ool 


badly needed text presents the aims and methods 





found most effective in teaching the various sciences by 

in high school today. The wealth of practical sug- R. WILL BURNETT 

gestions is well founded in the best modern educa- University of Ulinois. Author of 
tional principles. Teaching Science in the Elementary School 


Secondary Education for 
Forceful, down-to-earth analysis of basic educational A me ri ca n De m oc racy 


problems and the methods of meeting them by men 


experienced in all types and levels of teaching and 
E a ae ee. ROBERT Pe ‘GILCHRIST 
school administration. A complete revision of the Superintendent of Schools, 
well known text by Wrinkle and Gilchrist, this book University City, Mo. 

‘ oh % WILBUR H. DUTTON 
now provides a thoroughly up-to-date, basic intro- Assoc. Dieaatar af tae Soainlnn 
duction to education, outstanding for its clear, real- University of California, L. 
scenic meee . . > WILLIAM L. WRINKLE 
istic presentation, complete lack of pedantry, and Formerly, Dir. College High School, 
pithy, practical content. Colorado State College of Education 


as s 
American High School 
Widely used, year after year, for teacher-training in Ad ministration 
: i REVISED 


colleges throughout the country, this text has long 


been considered ‘among the very few outstandin 
preronete 6 y ae WILL an 


books in its field.” Notable for its forward-looking Exec. Editor, General Education Project, 
and inspiring point of view, the new edition now Educational Testing engi Princeton 
. : J. DAN HULL 
incorporates the dynamic changes of recent years, Pe Oeey Instruction (I 
with special attention to the ways and means of giv- & Services, U. S. Office of Education 

ing “each individual boy « zi ity 8. L. DODDS 

ing “each inc ividual boy and girl the opportunity Chae Madiaee Go copia, 

to become all that within him lies. University of Illinois 


Education and the Social 


Eminent sociologists, psychologists, journalists, and Order 


leaders in government, religion and public life as 


well as educators discuss here fundamental ideas and by 
issues of education. Representing many points of BLAINE E. MERCER 
view and the knowledge from many special fields, and 
these brilliant, thought-provoking selections have EDWIN R. CARR 


been expertly organized by the editors, with intro- both of the University of Colorado 
ductory and connective essays, into a broad and pro- 
found study of the social significance of education. 
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NOTE: You will be able to see these and many 232 Madison Ave., New York 16 


other outstanding books on education 
at our exhibit at your ASCD meetings in St. Louis. 
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gram of in-service education. Also, the 
schools are working cooperatively with 
Adelphi College in a program of teacher 
education. A number of other teacher 
committees are at work, and develop- 
ment is moving forward on a number of 
fronts. 

One of the interesting aspects of this 
program is the publication of a Bulletin 
for Teachers, which was initiated in Sep- 
tember. It contains announcements of all 
committee meetings, information for the 
teachers about personnel matters, and re- 
ports from each school on projects and 
interesting activities under way. 

e Much activity in curriculum plan- 
ning is in progress in the University City, 
Missouri, Schools, of which our ASCD 
President, RoBert GiLcurist, is superin- 
tendent. The school newsletter, which is 
distributed to parents of the district, lists 
the curriculum study committees which 
are active this year: the economic educa- 


SQ WG SS 


RAQ0nows 


tion committee; the foreign language 
committee; the kindergarten committee; 
the junior high school offerings commit- 
tee; the social studies committee; and 
the television committee. The work of 
the junior high school committee is espe- 
cially important at this time because of 
new junior high schools which are con- 
templated. The committee is studying, 
particularly, ways in which the transition 
of pupils from elementary school to the 
seventh grade, and from the junior high 
school to senior high school may be facili- 
tated. The committee also is giving atten- 
tion to pupils who havg¢ special needs of 
one sort or another. 


Recent Curriculum Bulletins 


e Southern States Cooperative Pro- 
gram in Educational Administration, 
Regional Action for Professional Progress. 
Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, 
College of Education, University of Ken- 
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Making Sure of Arithmetic 
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SPRINGSTUN — SCHAAF 


1 through 


8, with an unequaled record of classroom success. 


A complete arithmetic program for grades 
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Comprehensive Teachers’ Editions 
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Workbooks 


% 
Progress Tests and Achievement Tests 
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# 4 Unit: enough Mor-Pla blocks to build any of these structures 


which child is taking too much of 


your kindergarten teacher’s time? 


The dreamer .. . the over-active ... jumbo-size blocks above. The famous 
the “baby” . . . the thwarted?—Each Mor-Pla interlock is the reason—won’'t 
child has special needs. Now, with this slip or slide apart. Children can build 
one play material—you can help your BIG things quickly, several structures in 
teacher meet those needs. a single play period! 


Children grow in social play with the Order direct—you get a written guarantee! 


Basic +4 Unit: twelve hollow, interlocking 
12-inch blocks, four 36-inch boards $30 


Fine Ponderosa Pine, kiln-dried. No knots. Glued 
under 2 tons of pressure for terrific strength! 


(Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox not 
included with train) 


mor-pla train to ride on truck and table rolls where you 


New Blok-Train—your Mor- * a a es seals _— ” we 
. aC Of- a OK- ruCK all, d elv on bo 
ta Blox lock oo cach Gar -. ami your blocks— sides of this Mobile Book- 


strong enough to ride. Four de- hauls up to 300 pounds. _ case. Space for displays, pro- 
tachable cars with platforms. Snap-on table makes  jector too. 37” wide, 3112 
$18.50 a handy demonstration high. Unfinished. On big, 
center. $34  easy-rolling casters. $36 

All prices f.0.b. Birmingham, Michigan (Without table top, $24) (Add $9 for hard lacquer finish. 


MOR-PLA JUMBO-BLOX AND TRAINS 


R. H. STONE PRODUCTS P.O. Box 414 Detroit 31, Michigan 
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tucky; Lexington, Kentucky: the Uni- 
versity, 1956, $1. 

As everyone knows, the nature and 
character of curriculum planning is 
highly dependent on the administrative 
leadership of the schools. Therefore, cur- 
riculum workers will be interested in this 
report of the progress made during a five- 
year period in the southern region of the 
Cooperative Program in Educational Ad- 
ministration. The project centered at 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
but it was a cooperative venture involv- 
ing educators in all of the states of the 
region and many of the colleges of edu- 
cation in that area. The report is a com- 
prehensive one, describing in detail the 
various aspects of the study and analyz- 
ing progress made in achieving the ob- 
jectives envisioned. Curriculum workers 
will be especially interested in the de- 
scription of the “Ashmore Project.” 

e Texas Education Agency, Applied 
Music in Texas Schools, 1956, 46 p.; An 
Introduction to Money and Banking for 
High School Students, 1956, 41 p. Austin, 
Texas: the Agency. 

Texas is one of the states that grants 
credit towards high school graduation for 
applied music work done under private 
instruction outside the school. The bul- 
letin reviewed here discusses the entire 
plan, and it contains the recommenda- 
tions of the state agency for the adminis- 
tration of the program. The performance 
tests in theory and applied music are out- 
lined. The requirements for issuing cer- 
tificates for private music teachers are 
also listed. 

The pamphlet on money is written for 
the high school student, and it could be 
used as text material for a unit on this 
topic in such courses as economics, busi- 
ness arithmetic, modern problems, or 
similar subjects. 
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Varied Summer Offerings in Early 
Childhood and Elementary Education 
Distinguished Summer Faculty 
Including Visiting Staff from 
Various Fields 


Workshops in Child Development and 
Educational Leadership 


Distinguished Lecture Series integrated with 
regular courses—George Stoddard, George 
Stevenson, Lawrence Frank, Milton Senn, 
Daniel Prescott, Allison Davis 


Seminar in Instructional Improvement 


Basic courses in Curriculum and Childhood 
Education 


Write for Catalog 
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e The National Council, Boy Scouts of 
America, A Study of Adolescent Boys. 
New Brunswick, New Jersey: the Coun- 
cil, 1956, 183 p., $2. 

Surely every curriculum worker and 
active curriculum committee member in 
the country will want to examine this 
exhaustive research study of 1,045 four- 
teen-, fifteen-, and sixteen-year-old boys. 
This study was conducted by the Survey 
Research Center of the University of 
Michigan, and the techniques used ad- 
here to the high standards of interview 
research developed by that organization. 
The Boy-Scouts of America had the study 
made so that they would have informa- 
tion on the problems of adolescent youth 
and some insight into their participation 
in voluntary organizations. The pub- 
lished report contains chapters on the 
needs, problems and concerns of this age 
group; their activities and interests; group 
membership; homogeneity of the popula- 
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other origina] rhythms. 


$5.50 per set postpaid. 


for the primary and intermediate grades ; 





These rhythmic patterns and songs are original. 


fundamental body movements. 





RAINBOW RHYTHMS 

RECORDINGS AND MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 

Composed, arranged and recorded by Nora Belle Emerson 
Edited by Thos. E. McDonough 


FIRST SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Blue Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. Run, Hop, Skip, Walk, The Doll, 


Windmills, U. S. Victory March and nine other mimetics, 


THIRD SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Green Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. God Made the World So Beautiful, 
Dog Walk, Dixie Hoe Down and six other action songs, rhythm stories and rhythm movement patterns. 


NEW EDITION (October 1, 1956) 
FOURTH SERIES (3 vinylite records—14 rhythms—78 RPM) . 
$6.00 per set postpaid 


The Wheel Chair Waltz, Little Ole Rock on a Hill, Snap Finger Polka, Where Is That Little Shadow, 
This Little Leaf Came Tumbling Down, Roll the Ball and eight other rhythm pattern movements 
ALSO ARRANGED FOR EXCEPTIONAL eee 


Instruction Booklets Accompany Each Set of Records 
THESE ARE PIANO RECORDINGS 


Each rhythm and song arises from a natural situation. 
Basic rhythmic principles such as tempo, accent and intensity are emphasized to facilitate the teaching of 


These arrangements are also suitable for exceptional children. 


Mail Orders to: 
RAINBOW RHYTHMS, P.O. Box 608, Emory University, Georgia 


| 
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The Acorn, Bouncing Balls and eleven 


SECOND SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Red Label). 
Rainbow Rhythm Band, Jump the Rope, The Elephant, Cotton Pickers, 


rhythm stories and imitations. 


Bubble Song, Snowflakes and Skating, 

















tion; and the characteristics of boys who 
do not belong to organizations. The infor- 
mation gained from the interviews is 
summarized in 142 tables. The findings 
are of significance to teachers, social serv- 
ice workers, parents and any person who 
has important responsibilities for work- 
ing with adolescent boys. 

e St. Paul Public Schools, What Will 
High School Be Like? 16 p.; Meet Your 
School Counselors, 10 p. St. Paul, Min- 
nesota: the Schools. 

These orientation materials are well 
prepared, and they should prove very 
helpful to pupils. The booklet on the 
high school is designed for pupils in the 
eighth grade. It gives them important 
information about high school attendance, 
the program of studies, and information 
about the services of the high school. 
The other booklet describes the functions 
of counselors and gives information on 
counseling services available for students. 
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e W. Freeman Galpin, Syracuse and 
Teacher Education: The First Fifty Years. 
Syracuse, New York: Syracuse University 
Press, 1956, 56 p., $2.50. 

Syracuse University, an institution with 
a distinguished record in the field 
teacher education, in 1956 observed the 
50th Anniversary of the founding of the 
Teachers College. This pamphlet, written 
by a professor of history at the institu- 
tion, traces the development of teacher 
education at Syracuse during this period. 

e Kenneth Sheldon and Wyman 
Holmes, Men to Remember. No. 13, Liv- 
ing Democracy Series; Medford, Massa- 
chusetts: Civic Education Center, Tufts 
University, 1956, 75 p. 

This booklet continues the series pub- 
lished by the Civic Education Center of 
Tufts University. It is designed as ma- 
terial for pupils and is a narrative ac- 
count of some great citizens of our 
Republic who made their lives count in 
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time of war. The accounts bring out the 
faith in democracy that guided these men 
in the defense of their country. Many 
curriculum workers and social studies 
teachers are familiar with this outstand- 
ing series of curriculum materials. 

e Los Angeles City School District, 
Provisions for the Most Capable Pupils. 
Los Angeles, California: the Schools, 
1956, 35 p. 

This is another of the excellent bul- 
letins prepared under the direction of 
Donald J. Kincaid, supervisor of guid- 
ance and counseling in the Division of 
Elementary Education of the Los Ange- 
les Public Schools, on the education of 
gifted pupils. This bulletin is a progress 
report for the year 1955-56 on the pro- 
grams carried on in the Los Angeles 
Schools. After a brief introduction that 
describes the nature of the special pro- 
gram for capable learners, a description 
of the various projects is given. Experi- 


mental work has been carried on in three 
elementary school districts of the school 
system, and four special teachers have 
been provided to conduct the program. 


In two districts such provisions center 
in a special work program for rapid 
learners in which these children are 
brought together in classes for one morn- 
ing of the week. Learning experiences 
that are of particular significance to the 
children are provided during this period. 
In the Valley Elementary District, two 
schools have experimented individually 
with programs in which reserve teachers 
work directly with gifted children in spe- 
cial enrichment activities. In the West 
Elementary District, two schools have 
also experimented with special interest 
classes for gifted children. In_ brief, ex- 
tensive experimentation has been carried 
on by the Los Angeles system, and the 
results are affecting practice throughout 
the city. Part Two of the bulletin de- 
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BLENDED GEOGRAPHY-HISTORY SERIES 


BLENDED: To you—the teacher—these books 
combine geography and history. To your students 
these books are a vivid and colorful fusing of simple 
basic relationships between man and his land and his 
past and present. 


EXAMINE: the helpful and practical pupil aids— 


—especially the Color Merged Relief Maps 
—separate questions on geography and on history 
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MOST HELPFUL SPRING LIST IN OUR HISTORY! 





4 New “I Want To Be” Books 
Consultant: Dr. Paul Witty Author: Carla Green 


Launched only last fall, this series now totals eight titles. Curious young 
readers fill in their knowledge of the grown-up work world around them through 
these educational books. Carefully controlled vocabulary and test continuity 
encourage “read-through.” Eye-appealing 2-color treatment throughout; well 
illustrated; large, clear type. Specially printed cloth covers (reinforced), 
with jackets. Grades Kg-3. 32 pages. Net to Schools and Libraries—$1.50, 


I Want To Be a Bus Driver 
I Want To Be a Dairy Farmer 
I Want To Be a Fisherman 


I Want To Be a Nurse 


2 New “True” Books! 


This group now numbers 38 titles in a popular series 
that stimulates youngsters’ initiative in reading and 
their sustained reading interest. Consultant: Illa 
Podendorf, of the University of Chicago Lab School. 
Cloth-reinforced. Net to Schools and Libraries—$1.59. 


the true book ot PIONEERS the true book ot REPTILES 
by Mabel Harmer by Lois Ballard 

Inspiring true accounts of the courage Here, in full color—the fascinating liv- 

of our country’s trail-blazing pioneers. ing world of reptiles! Interesting in 

A Junior Literary Guild selection. formation and beautiful pictures. 


2 New Fun Titles 
© CO FUN-TIME J. HAMILTON 
5B) ee WINDOW GARDEN HAMSTER 


U U by Emogene Cooke by Janet Konkle 


———— The 4th in the “Fun- A delightful sequel to 

Time” series of crafts books, for doing the author’s kitten books. J. Hamilton 
things with materials at hand. Har- has a house and food. But he has a 
nesses the child’s creative interest by dreadful time making friends. With 
showing him how to grow his own good humor, and following sound ad- 
garden. 2-color illustrations. Cloth- vice, he overcomes his sad situation. 
reinforced. Grades 3-5. 32 pages. Net Cloth-reinforced. Grades Kg-3. Net to 
to Schools and Libraries—$1.88. Schoois and Libraries—$1.88. 


ort 5 a, 


Childrens Press 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Ill. 
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scribes enrichment activities most worth 
while for use with gifted children, and 
the report suggests that many of these 
activities may be carried on by regular 
classroom teachers in normal schoolroom 
situations. 


e Arthur Hoppe, Students Help Im- 
prove the Curriculum in Indiana. Bulletin 
of the School of Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Vol. 32, No. 1; Bloomington, 
Indiana: Indiana University Bookstore, 
1956, 55 p., $1. 

This is a report of the extent of student 
participation in curriculum planning in 
69 selected Indiana secondary schools. 
The author discusses the reasons for stu- 
dent participation and then analyses the 
practices utilized in these high schools in 
involving students in curriculum improve- 
ment. An extensive bibliography is in- 
cluded. 

e Wisconsin State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Guide to School Camping 
for Wisconsin, 1956, 43 p. (mimeo- 
graphed ); Guide for Home Economics in 
Wisconsin Schools, 24 p. (offset); Second- 
ary School Study Bulletin, 1956, 38 p. 

(offset); In-Service Programs in Indus- 
try and Education, 1955, 8 p. Madison, 
Wisconsin: the Department. 

Wisconsin has enacted a law which 
authorizes school conservation camps and 
the levy of taxes for their establishment. 
The State Department has issued a bul- 
letin to guide schools in administering 
and operating such camps. It contains a 
great deal of useful information, as well 
as a statement of desirable objectives of 
school camping and various lists of sug- 
gested camp activities. 


A complete scope and sequence chart 
for the home economics program is pre- 
sented in another bulletin of the depart- 
ment. Eight areas are included in the 
scope of the program, and broad units of 
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ESSAYS IN EDUCOLOGY, Edited by Lowry 
W. Harding. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. 
Brown Co., $2.50. 186 pp xxvi. Fresh ideas 
on problems of administrators, professors, 
teachers, humorously and sensitively writ- 
ten by Harold Benjamin, Edgar Dale, Wil- 
fred Eberhart, Harold Fawcett, Arthur W. 
Foshay, Alan Griffin, H. Gordon Hullfish, 
Everett J. Kircher, James Thurber, Wil- 
liam Van Til, and 37 others. 

Professors, Teachers, Supervisors, Super- 
intendents, Physicians all tell us... “it’s 
a healthy, amusing, interesting book... 


the most enjoyable book on education we 
have ever read.” 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 


WM. C. BROWN COMPANY 


Publishers 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 











work appropriate for each grade level 
from seven through twelve are included 
in the bulletin. Brief suggestions for de- 
veloping each unit are given. 

The secondary school study bulletin is 
indeed a thought provoking publication 
and one that educators and citizens alike 
will find very useful in discussing basic 
issues facing us today in providing edu- 

cation for youth. Eight issues are stated; 
then the bulletin lists eight objectives of 
secondary education and for each objec- 
tive raises a number of important issues 
and questions that may be used as a basis 
for discussion in faculty meetings, with 
parent groups, and in citizen groups gen- 
erally. A very useful section of the bul- 
letin is an extensive list of films that 
would contribute significantly to a dis- 
cussion of the issues and problems aris- 
ing in the field of secondary education. 

The third in a series, the booklet on 

in-service education describes practices 
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used in industry in upgrading employees 
and in carrying on in-service training 
programs. Implications for in-service pro- 
grams for school systems are evident. 

e The Visual Instructional Bureau, 
University of Texas, Lettering Tech- 
niques, 1956, 33 p., $1; Using the Con- 
sultant, 1956, 8 p., 50¢; Models for Teach- 
ing, 1956, 40 p., $1. Austin 12, Texas: the 
Bureau. 

Three more pamphlets in the series, 
“Bridges for Ideas,” have been published 
since the series was first reviewed in the 
December 1955 issue. The first-named 
bulletin would be exceedingly useful to 
anyone who needs to do lettering work, 
particularly teachers who work with chil- 
dren in preparing bulletin board exhibits, 
and in making displays, posters and ex- 
hibits of that sort. 

The booklet on the use of the con- 
sultant was prepared by Charles H. Dent 
and Virginia Hufstedler, and the art 
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work was done by Martha Meeks. These 
staff members have had extensive experi- 
ence as consultants, and this booklet is 
intended primarily for school systems 
and is designed to help them make more 
effective use of consultants. 

Suggestions for making all sorts of 
models are offered in the bulletin pre- 
pared by Martha Meeks. Preparation of 
the model itself may be a rich learning 
experience, and values may be derived 
from study of the model. Work of this 
sort is therefore being used increasingly. 

e Education Division, Institute of Life 
Insurance, Sharing the Risk. New York 
22, New York: the Institute, 480 Madison 
Avenue, 1956, 23 p., Free. 

This pamphlet of life insurance has 
been prepared in cooperation with three 
authorities in the field of social studies. 
It is suggested that it be used as the basis 
for a unit on life insurance in such 
courses as economics, sociology, and 
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problems of democracy. The introduc- 
iory section of this bulletin, which is 
ntended as pupil material, discusses the 
nature of economic risks in modern life 
and possible solutions for this problem, 
with special emphasis on life insurance. 
Subsequent chapters give detailed infor- 
mation on principles of life insurance. A 
teacher's guide is also available. The bul- 
letin is well written and furnishes a great 
deal of information on this subject. 


e Board of Education of the City of 
New York, Language Arts: Grades 1-6, 
1955, 74 p.; Modern Languages: Grades 
8-12, 1956, 56 p.; Speech Aids for Chil- 
dren on Home Instruction, 1956, 43 p.; 
Clerical Practice for High Schools, 1956, 
81 p.; The Development of Moral and 
Spiritual Ideals in the Public Schools, 
1956, 16 p.; Basketball for Boys and 
Girls: Grades 7-12, 1956, 45 p.; Growth in 
Language Arts (Chart). Brooklyn 1, New 
York: the Schools, 110 Livingston Street. 


These titles represent the more recent 
curriculum guides published under the 
direction of the Bureau of Curriculum 
Research of the New York City Schools, 
William H. Bristow, director. The guide 
for language arts is organized in terms 
of two-year blocks; and for each block 
the growth characteristics of children at 
this age level, suggestions for carrying 
out background experiences and activ- 
ities to stimulate interest in the use of 
language, suggested language activities, 
and finally a statement of the outcomes 
expected from the learning experiences 
provided are listed. The introductory 
section lists objectives for the language 


arts and gives an over-view of the com- 
plete program. The scope and sequence 
chart, published in separate form, lists 
the stages in the growth and develop- 
ment of children in the language arts. 
Four phases of development are con- 
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sidered: personal-social development, 
oral communications, written communi- 
cations, and selection and use of resources 
for communication. The vertical columns 
give the characteristics of the growth and 
development of children in these phases 
of communication at various age levels. 
The chart enables the teacher to estimate 
each child’s general level of ability and 
gives help in planning the next steps in 
teaching the child. 

The language guide is a basic bulletin 
that describes the foreign language pro- 
gram in the New York City Schools. It 
lists the objectives to be sought in the 
program and suggests the nature of the 
content of each course. It is stated that 
more complete guides will be prepared 
for each of the languages taught, but the 
basic scope of the courses in French, 
German, Hebrew, Italian, Spanish, and 
Latin is presented here. 

The teachers of speech of home-bound 
children have prepared a guide for 
parents in assisting in the development of 
better speech habits in the home. The 
guide is designed to enable the teachers 
of children with severe speech handicaps 
and parents of such children to work co- 
operatively on speech improvement. 

The course in clerical practice provides 
a two-year sequence for pupils interested 
in becoming clerical workers. The guide 
outlines this course in considerable detail. 

Suggestions for developing moral and 
spiritual values in the various areas of 
the curriculum are contained in the bul- 
letin dealing with that subject. The bul- 
letin is an effort to give direction to the 
moral education program in the New 
York City Schools. 

The basketball guide gives suggestions 
for planning the program in this sport 
and for teaching the various skills 
involved. 
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Uniting Forees +o Improve Edueation 


Column Editor: H. Gordon Hullfish 


Teaching Aides—An Educative Opportunity ? 


N A recent column! Benjamin Fine 

took note of the controversy that has 
existed ever since the Central Michigan 
College of Education, with the assistance 
of a grant from the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, initiated “the teacher 
aide” experiment. In characteristic fash- 
ion, he presented the situation as a re- 
porter would view it. Those involved in 
the program (including the community 
of Bay City, where the major work has 
been done) approve it. The profession, 
especially as this is represented, accord- 
ing to Fine, by “officials of the National 
Education Association, and the heads of 
some teachers colleges,” do not. 

The fact is, of course, that under the 
conditions of the classes 
have been enlarged, from 25 or 35 to 45 
or 55. On the face, keeping an educa- 
tional concern to the fore, this would 
appear to be about the worst possible 
way to deal with the problem of teacher 
shortage, the problem to which this un- 
dertaking is addressed. Yet the reports 
from Michigan, as presented by Benjamin 
Fine, suggest that students, parents and 
teachers find the plan good. And _ pre- 
sumably the aides, the non-professional 
helpers who receive about one-half the 
salary paid the regular teachers, find it 


“ex periment” 


good, also. 

It may be that those who are caught up 
in the enthusiasm a new undertaking al- 
ways engenders are too close to the 
activity to be able to evaluate it. It is 
equally possible that the critics are too 


“Education in Review,” New York Times, 


December 9, 1956. 
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far removed to see it fairly, either in its 
potential or in terms of the developing 
practices. These critics have suffered long, 
first, as they have watched class size 
mount beyond all reason and, second, as 
they have struggled against long odds to 
advance both salary levels and profes- 
sional standards. They could hardly be 
expected to look with favor upon an un- 
dertaking which, though it deals with a 
problem about which they are deeply 
concerned, the shortage of teachers, 
promises, from their perspective, to sub- 
vert the advances made on each front. 

It is unfortunate that the situation has 
taken the turn it has. Forces which might 
unite to seek a needed solution to a 
problem we must not fail to solve are 
settling into opposing camps. Under 
these circumstances experimentation may 
turn out to be, for those on either side of 
the controversy, no more than an obscur- 
ing blanket to cover practices which are 
fully approved before “experimenting” is 
undertaken. 

It ought not to be necessary to argue 
that the notion of introducing aides into 
the classrooms of the country is worthy 
of serious consideration. All who have 
had experience within a modern hospital 
know how necessary the aide is to its effi- 
cient operation. The aides in the hospital 
make it possible for nurses to engage in 
the business of nursing. It is conceivable 
that aides in the classroom would make it 
possible for teachers to engage in the 
business of teaching. Nurses and patients, 
and the institution, the hospital, have 
been helped by the development of dif- 
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fering orders of aides. One may specu- 
late, admitting that the analogy is not 
perfect, that teaching aides would work 
to the advantage of students and teachers, 
and of the institution, the school. 

If we were to start with this hypo- 
thesis, however, we would not know in 
advance that an aide program would 
make possible the employment of fewer 
teachers. We would not know in advance 
that increasing numbers of students 
could be assigned each classroom. We 
would not know in advance what the 
source of the aides should be. We would 
know only that an hypothesis, that aides 
could be useful in improving the total 
teaching situation, seemed good enough 
to warrant the effort to check it out. If 
in the process of checking, an increase in 
class size were discovered to be educa- 
tionally sound, the matter could be 
argued in terms of supporting evidence. 
But so, too, if the evidence suggested 
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this, could the reduction of class size 
be argued. . 

Speculation need not stop at this point, 
however. The heads of some teachers col- 
leges, according to Fine, have objected 
to the aide program launched in Michi- 
gan. The objections, of course, have been 
to a specific program. If they have been 
more than this they have been ground- 
less. What seems surprising, upon reflec- 
tion, is that teachers colleges have not 
taken the lead in experimenting with 
aide programs. They might have thought 
they could help solve the problem of 
teacher shortage through the use of their 
students. They might have been expected 
to view such an effort as an opportunity 
to bring to life for their students the pro- 
fessional programs they have been at 
pains to develop. 

All who teach prospective teachers 
must be depressed frequently as the reali- 
zation dawns that their enthusiasms are 
not shared by their students and _ that 
their clear insights set down no roots 
within the students’ lives. It is relatively 
easy, of course, to slough off these de- 
pressing moments by agreeing with one’s 
colleagues that students are not what 
they used to be or ought to be. One can 
then await the day when the better stu- 
dent will come along or, being ever resili- 
ent, one can concoct a scheme for en- 
gendering enthusiasm or, more ambi- 
tiously, create a pattern for the rooting 
of insight. 

Is it not possible that what the student 
needs is not an elaborate network of 
courses, designed to entrap him within 
professional interests, but direct experi- 
ence within professional activity that, 
apart from an external design, will nur- 
ture his intellectual capacities as he seeks 
to solve problems he has faced? Is it not 
possible that the use of the student-in- 
preparation as an aide-in-preparation (a 
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pre-professional aide, not a non-profes- 
sional aide) will facilitate the develop- 
ment both of the student and of the 
teacher education program? Is not one 
reason why present courses often seem 
deadly to the student their failure to 
illuminate any problems of which he is 
aware or about which he is concerned? 
May it not be that his failure to generate 
a questioning attitude in courses is, 
simply, a lack of the experience needed 
to ask questions? 

Given the need of the students in 
teachers colleges, and given the need of 
the public schools to secure more help in 
dealing with the increasing numbers of 
students, would not an effort to develop 
pre-professional aides be worthy of con- 
sideration? Why not have students spend 
their third year (or a quarter or a 


and the teachers colleges thus unite in a 
shared undertaking, holding the hope 
that their effort would improve both the 
immediate situation and the long-range 
professional program? Could not the ex- 
perience of the pre-professional aide 
become as integral a part of the profes- 
sional curriculum as student teaching is, 
and an excellent preparation for it? 

We do seem to be in danger of tossing 
aside a promising idea because a particu- 
lar formulation of it can be seen to lack 
merit. The teacher aide idea ought not 
to be tortured in the interest of economy 
alone. But the fact of this torturing, 
where it occurs, should not obscure its 


potential value as an educative tool 


which, if properly used, may move us 
well along a desired road, the improve- 
ment of professional performance. 


—H. Gorpon HUuttrisu, professor of 





semester within this year) in full resi- 
dence in public schools as _pre-profes- 
sional aides? Could not the public schools 


education, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 
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Cignifieant Books in Review 


Principles and Procedures of Cur- 
riculum Improvement. By Vernon 
E. Anderson. New York: Ronald Press, 
1956. 


One mark of a truly educative book is 
its utility for teaching without the actual 
presence of the teacher. This is such a 
book. It has a strikingly lucid style, a 
fascinating interweaving of the multiple 
strands that affect curriculum, and an 
organization that builds on principles, 
develops through procedures and comes 
to grip with the concrete details of prac- 
tice that lead to that conclusion. To say 
that Principles and Procedures of Cur- 
riculum Improvement should be especially 
useful to the practicing curriculum worker, 
classroom teacher, or administrator is not 
to minimize its value to the teacher in 
training. In fact, its adherence to funda- 
mental principles that are sometimes 
\ the prospective 
teacher in his concern for what to teach, 
rather than how and why, may give this 
volume a special place in his professional 


underemphasized by 


education. 

The tenor of Dean Anderson’s book 
may be described in two ways: first by 
briefly identifying the sequence of major 
ideas formally elaborated and second by 


listing some of the other basic theses to 


which he persistently returns. 

The tightly reasoned argument of the 
book begins with a chapter which de- 
velops the idea that curriculum study is 
a means of improving the experiences of 
pupils. It closes with a demonstration, so 
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Column Editor: George W. Denemark 
Contributors: Wilson C. Colvin 
Robert G. Risinger 


far as it can be done verbally, that sug- 
gests that in the last analysis the bases of 
a teacher's evaluation of children’s growth 
tell us what are the teacher's goals. In 
between, the volume develops five groups 
of ideas. 

1. Curriculum improvement is a group 
problem. It takes place only through a 
change in people’s behavior and conse- 
quently a change in their relationship— 
teachers, pupils, administrators and lay- 
men. The circumstances of. successful 
change include understanding and prac- 
tice of the skills of group process. 

2. The potential quality and direction’ 
of curriculum improvement rest on sev- 
eral factors: where the group starts; how 
well its members understand their own 
motivations; what social and cultural 
values they bring to the task; the depth 
of their understanding of the limits and 
opportunities for change set by the local 
community. 

3. The ultimate outcomes of group 
study of curriculum problems depend on 
the degree of involvement in and accept- 
ance of the problems not only by teachers 
and administrative leadership, but also 
by other citizens of the community. The 
best setting for creating inter-relation- 
ships favorable to change is the school 
workshop and the best technique for 
direct improvement and evaluation of 
classroom practice is action research. 

4, Continuity in the school program 
should be conceived in terms of pupils’ 
social needs and differentiated in terms 
of their individual needs (a) for healthy 
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and integrated growth and (b) for ex- 
periences which move them toward 
maturity. This may be contrasted with 
the continuity based on subject matter as 
sometimes seen in general education and 
upon a series of isolated courses as often 
seen in special education. Meeting such 
needs demands a richer learning environ- 
ment materials-wise and a better edu- 
cated, more insightful teacher-leader 
than does the subject matter approach. 
Organization to permit accumulation of 
resource materials and to provide oppor- 
tunity for teachers to grow by coopera- 
tive planning is an _ administrative 
responsibility. 

5. The critical focus of curriculum im- 
provement is on the classroom. There the 
teacher skilled to discuss the capacities 
and traits of children, to help them dis- 
cover the problems they need to solve, 
to lead them in cooperative planning and 
action for problem solving, to guide them 
in self-appraisal of progress carries out 
the final purpose of education. Such 
teachers are not created by edict; they 
are developed by processes very similar 
to the ones they use. 

Dean Anderson states explicitly (page 
17) the nine principles that undergird 
his discussion. To these principles the 
reader would add five recurrent ideas not 
specifically mentioned at this point. 

1. Curriculum improvement has direc- 
tion as well as purpose. The direction is 
generally from subject centered to ex- 
perience centered teaching. 

2. Curriculum improvement can hap- 
pen only when the teacher makes up his 
own mind to have it happen and chooses 
to work on his problems. 

3. Curriculum improvement can hap- 
pen, to any considerable extent, only 
when the administrative head is involved 
in it and modifies administrative policy 
in keeping with curriculum needs. 
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4. Curriculum improvement takes 
time, and lots of it—time for teacher 
groups to define problems, to work and 
plan together, to try ideas, above all time 
to learn to communicate ideas to one 
another. 

5. Curriculum improvement is not a 
philosophical exercise but a problem solv- 
ing process. 

Several characteristics of the book that 
indicate the author's approach should be 
mentioned. It is action oriented; each 
chapter ends with a section suggesting 
“What steps can we take?” Ideas are ex- 
pressed w:thout the necessity of invent- 
ing a new vocabulary. The historical ap- 
proach is avoided. Each issue raised is 
treated as a problem of transition from a 
less acceptable to a more acceptable 
practice. The samples of curricular state- 
ments included are adequate to illustrate 
ideas and means of carrying them out, 
but the book aims to clarify principles 
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rather than to compile instances of 
practice. 

The reader wishes that three problems 
that were raised might have been treated 
more fully: the coordination of curricu- 
lum research; techniques of recording 
data in the process, as well as at the be- 
ginning, of action research; and the inter- 
disciplinary approach to educational 
goals and practices. 

—Reviewed by Witson C. Cotvin, co- 
ordinator, Junior High School Education, 
Newton, Massachusetts, Public Schools. 


International Understanding Through 
the Secondary School Curriculum. 
Edited by Leonard S. Kenworthy. 
Washington, D. C.: National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 
NEA, 1956. 

On August 6, 1945, the “Enola Gay” 
dropped the first atomic bomb on Hiro- 
shima. With this monstrous catastrophe 
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came a new era in international relations. 
Gone is the sense of security and free- 
dom which our two protecting oceans 
furnished past generations of Americans. 
That we may have managed to retain an 
advantage in the atomic race gives us 
little comfort, for the possibility of utter 
devastation from the misuse of atomic 
energy by ourselves or others still hangs 
over the earth like a black cloud. 

The gravity of the present situation 
makes the promotion of international un- 
derstanding through the cooperation of 
education and other agencies a_ vital 
necessity. Since the explosion of the first 
atomic bomb, thoughtful educators have 
given increased attention to this topic. 
The volume International Understanding 
Through the Secondary School Curricu- 
lum, a cooperative effort of the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment and the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, repre- 
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sents the latest and one of the best in which international understanding can 
ittempts to show in concrete, specific be successfully developed are social 
ways precisely how a secondary school — studies and English. The ideas and sug- 
faculty may best accomplish this ob- gestions of Professor Carlson in the chap- 
jective. ter on the contributions of the language 
Since the Commission on International arts area are fresh and stimulating. The 
Understanding believes that the responsi- units he proposes, although they may 
bility for the teaching of international cause some of the “sentences-to-be-dia- 
understanding does not rest with one grammed” and “classics-to-be-covered” 
course or one department but with the English teachers considerable consterna- 
total school curriculum, the volume has tion, seem to this reviewer a significant 
been divided into chapters written by contribution to the volume. Carlson sug- 
specialists in each separate curriculum — gests that one of the best patterns for 
area. teaching literature is to organize the 
In the opening chapter Kenworthy, as_ material into units each having as a 
editor, does an excellent job in establish- theme some basic problem of man and 
ing some of the over-all characteristics of how it is solved in various cultures. A 
an effective secondary school program in number of such themes are suggested 
international understanding. The sugges- and _ illustrative literature suitable for 
tions he enumerates deserve thoughtful various school levels is cited briefly. 
study by teachers and especially by school In the chapter on the contributions of 
administrators. the social studies curriculum to interna- 
Two of the most obvious subject areas _ tional understanding, Ward reviews the 
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research on how attitudes are formed 
and changed. It seems clear to him that 
knowledge alone will not develop accep- 
table attitudes toward international prob- 
lems. The problem-solving approach in 
which students become personally in- 
volved in attaining the objectives seems 
to offer one of the most promising 
methods. 

There is a tendency in this volume for 
the various subject mater specialists to 
become somewhat overenthusiastic con- 
cerning the contributions their fields can 
make to international understanding at 
the secondary level. “Of all the subjects 
in the school program, none lends itself 
more readily to the promotion of inter- 
national understanding than art,” writes 
the art specialist. Similar examples could 
be selected from the other fields. 

One should not be too critical of the 
comparative meagerness of opportunity 
for teaching specific activities which will 
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contribute to international understanding 
in the fields of foreign language, art, 
music, mathematics, science, and physi- 
cal education. It is encouraging that the 
specialists are aware of the importance 
of the topic and are asking themselves 
what contributions their fields can make. 
Although none but the politically naive 
would believe that even a well-integrated 
program of education for international 
understanding in the secondary school 
will by itself insure peace in a world 
whose voices are “harsh, jangled and out 
of tune,” the experiences which American 
youth have in their schools during the 
next few years will help to determine 
whether they will live out their lives in a 
world at peace. This volume points to 
ways of strengthening and developing 
such a school-wide program. 
—Reviewed by Rosertr G. RisincER, 
associate professor of education, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, College Park. 
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ottere to the Editor 


Design for Higher Education 


Oakland, California 
December 29, 1956 
Editor, Educational Leadership 
Dear Sir: 

I have just read R. L. Henperson’s 
pithy article on the faults and foibles of 
higher education which appeared in the 
November 1956 issue. In his column, 
“The Importance of People,” he points 
out some of the things he believes col- 
leges and universities are doing to make 
sure that liberal education ends on com- 
mencement day. 

Now I agree that the university needs 
an overhauling—perhaps even a new 


model, but what is the design to be fol- 
lowed? Is Henderson merely a dissatisfied 
consumer or does he have a plan for cor- 
recting the evils he decries? Perhaps Dr. 
HENDERSON could be constrained to pre- 
sent his proposals in an early issue in his 
column. 

WILLIAM S. WEICHERT 

Supervisor of Science 


Oakland Public Schools 


Editor's Note: Dr. Henderson was furn- 
ished a copy of this letter prior to press 
time. For his response to this challenge 
see page 365. 


Bases for Choice of Content 


Columbus, Ohio 
December 30, 1956 
Editor, Educational Leadership 
Dear Sir: 

Thank you for the opportunity to com- 
ment on Louise Tyler's interesting letter 
in your January issue (p. 261-2). I am 
flattered that she found my article on 
“Choice of Content” in the March 1956 
issue of the journal worth reacting to. 
Her letter is a helpful extension of the 
argument. 

Mrs. Tyler does not wholly agree, how- 
ever, with the way the ‘approach was 
made in the article. The nature of her 
disagreement is significant, and I shall 
comment on it. 

| implied that a consideration of the 
nature of man is a sufficient basis for an 
analysis of the curriculum. Mrs. Tyler 
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considers such a basis insufficient. She 
argues that several basic areas would be 
required in a curriculum theory, and that 

. curriculum specialists (should give 
consideration to) some theory about the 
basic areas in which assertions are made 


. and... try to develop some con- 
sistency ... from area to area.” 


The question is, what is basic? Mrs. 
Tyler suggests that theories of knowl- 
edge, learning and society would have to 
be included in any basic theory. I agree 
that the relationship between such bodies 
of theory would have to be clarified. But 
there are two levels of theory involved. 
It seems to me to be helpful to regard 
theories of knowledge, society and learn- 
ing to be instrumental to a basic theory 
that would relate the nature of man to 
the choice of curriculum content, not 
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coordinate with such a theory. To regard 
such theories as coordinate with one an- 
other would ultimately lead us into the 
same confusion some people live with 
now, as they dichotomize subjects and 
children, school and society, and so on. 
Moreover, viewing these theories as co- 
ordinate does not help us to sort out 
operational goals and ultimate goals, so 
that we are left arguing uselessly, for 
example, whether some specific knowl- 
edge, or skill in the learning process as 
a whole, is the more important. Such 
arguments as these can get nowhere, 
since they are based on too segmented a 
notion of the purpose of the school. 
What is required is a simple and unified 
series of propositions from which to erect 
a curriculum, not a set of series, each in 
a different (but coordinate) basic area. 
I think that such a theory is to be found 
when one takes the whole man as the 
proper object of education, and takes the 
formal disciplines, society, and existing 
theories about learning to be instru- 
mental to an understanding of the whole 
man. 

It seems to me that what the curricu- 
lum specialists should be doing is to con- 
sider, not several “basic” areas, but sev- 
eral conceptions of what it means to be a 
human being. We have, in fact, been 
doing this for a long time, though not 
explicitly. The needs theory, from which 
we have derived much that is good, is 
one such conception. Others are strongly 
implied in the Cardinal Principles, and 
even in the Reports of the Committees of 
Ten and Fifteen. However, it seems to 
me that Allport’s formulation, to which I 
alluded in the article last March, is more 
penetrating than any of these. 

If the choice among contending con- 
ceptions of what it means to be a man 
can be considered as an issue in this 
field, then many more familiar issues fall 
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into place. For one, what are we to think 
about the formal disciplines? Each of 
them claims to deal with man as a whole. 
Can we afford to act as if they did not 
exist? For another, what view shall we 
take of the school-community relation- 
ship? The view taken by the superintend- 
ent, whom Mrs. Tyler quotes, an admin- 
istrator who looks out of his window and 
sees contending pressure groups as the 
most pressing reality he faces? Where 
shall we derive authority to act? From an 
authoritative analysis of what is needed 
to make a whole man? From a compro- 
mise among conflicting views? From a 
public opinion survey? 

The great problem for the practicing 
educator is to reconcile the expedient 
with the important. Whether we feel 
“up” to doing it or not, we shall finally 
have to undertake this hard task our- 
selves. Nobody else really has to. People 
outside of education can feel that their 
duty has been done when they have 
called attention to educational needs as 
they see them; it is up to us to act on our 
own interpretation of what we hear them 
sav, what we ourselves have learned, and 
most of all on what we ourselves have 
come to believe. I emphasize this because 
we have often acted as if our personal 
didn't 
shouldn't have personal beliefs. We have 
acted, that ‘is, as if our main task were to 
strike an average among the beliefs of 
others. In the short run, this may be 
expedient. In the long run it is disastrous 
—and some of us have lost the confidence 
of non-educators because we have seemed 
to make an art of uncertainty. 

One reason for my gratitude to Lou‘se 
Tyler is that she extends an argument 
that should be extended. 


beliefs matter; even as if we 


ARTHUR W. FosHAY 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus 











From the Editor 


Editorial planning. Spring is the time 
when new plans are projected for Edu- 
cational Leadership and for the books 
and booklets of the Association. Espe- 
cially during the annual conference, edi- 
torial planning is a major item of business. 
Central groups for crystallizing and focus- 
ing plans are the Publications and the 
Executive Committees. Many sessions will 
be devoted by these groups to making a 
publications program that will represent 
adequately the burgeoning vitality of this 
professional Association. We look for- 
ward to seeing our members in St. Louis. 
In case you cannot attend the conference 
but would like us to consider some sug- 
gestions as to publications, let us hear 
from you by mail. 


Choice and current. “How to Read a 
Newspaper” and “The Individual and the 
Group” (22:3 and 4; December 1956 and 
January 1957) are two provocative essays 
by Edgar Dale in The News Letter, 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 

Exotic, exciting and thoroughly absorb- 
ing each month is Américas, monthly 
magazine issued by Publications and Dis- 
tribution Division, Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D. C. Subscription rate is 
$3.00 a year. This journal reflects in a 
warm and interesting way the varied cul- 
tural patterns that make up the lands of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Richmond Area University Center in 
Virginia: A Summary Report, 1949-1956 
(Ellen Glasgow House, One West Main 
Street, Richmond 20, Virginia) tells of a 
new administrative concept in the field of 
higher education. Thirteen institutions 
constitute the center. 
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Centennial folder. One Hundred Years 
of Curriculum Improvement 1857-1957, 
an 8-page folder, will be distributed by 
the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, NEA, to all par- 
ticipants at the final luncheon of the 1957 
ASCD Conference in St. Louis in March. 
This provocative and informative leaflet 
was authorized by the ASCD Executive 
Committee as a part of the 1957 Cen- 
tennial Celebration of the National Edu- 
cation Association. The committee re- 
sponsible for writing the folder: Pru- 
DENCE Bostwick, San Fernando Valley 
State College, Northridge, California, 
chairman; J. Cecu. Parker, University of 
California, Berkeley: and Gtapys L. 
Porrer, Long Beach, California. 


Visitors to Headquarters. The Head- 
quarters office of ASCD had the pleasure 
of a visit by Joun U. Micuae tis, profes- 
sor of education at the University of 
California, Berkeley. The staff also en- 
joyed a most interesting visit by Laura 
NorMAN and Moses K. WEEFUuR, repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Educa- 
tion, Monrovia, Liberia. Marcaret N. 
Dub ey of the American Book Publishers 
Council, Inc., New York was in the ASCD 
headquarters office recently. 


Meetings. The Third Annual Confer- 
ence of American-Sponsored Schools in 
Latin America meets April 10-12, 1957 in 
Washington, D. C., as announced by the 
Inter-American Schools Service of the 
American Council on Education, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

—Rosert R. Leerer, editor, Educa- 
tional Leadership. 
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@ THE CHILD IN THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS 


By Daniet A. Prescott, University of Maryland. Ready in July 


A leading authority in the field of Child Development gives us “one of the few 
really great professional books of our generation,” the result of a study of some 
40,000 students throughout the country who have completed work in his program. 
Part I “On the Educative Process,” shows that learning, development and adjust- 
ment are individual matters; Part II “On Understanding Children,” analyzes the 
knowledge and skills a teacher must have to understand his pupils as individual 
developing persons; Part III “On Human Development,” gives a brief statement of 
a theoretical foundation to explain development, behavior and adjustment; and 
Part IV describes practical steps taken by schools to implement the process. 


ADMINISTERING THE PEOPLE’S SCHOOLS 


By ALBERT L. Ayars, Education Director, Hill & Knowlton, Inc. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Education. Ready in May 


very readable, practical handbook for the novice in school administration and 
eference for superintendents and principals. It interrelates their responsibilities 
each, and enables the new administrator to see his task in its legal and philo- 
hical setting, providing him with the tools to cope with the realities that face him. 
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DW CHILDREN LEARN: An Educational Psychology 


ARDEN FRANDSEN, Utah State Agricultural College. McGraw-Hill 
ies in Education. Ready in March 
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cifically designed for prospective elementary school teachers, the text develops 
ntegrated theory of learning which will increase understanding of how children 
n, and improve skills in guiding children in learning. Scientific facts and 
ries of learning are integrated into a practical, comprehensive pattern for use 
lementary school situations. It is an intensive effort to apply the whole back- 
ind of the science of learning to more effective teaching. 
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AY ACTIVITIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
suide for Teachers, Parents, and Recreation Leaders 
{ICHARD Kraus, Columbia University. Ready in June 


ue in its variety and scope, this attractive and important book describes the 

rlying values of youthful play, giving examples of successful play programs. 
a. vvntains many specifically helpful suggestions and guides for working with 
groups as well as directions for a wide variety of games, both active and inactive. 
Recent advances on children’s play programs, and up-to-date material on childhood 
growth and development are also included. 
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